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HE chassis of the World Court is again to 
be overhauled in the Senate. The supreme 
confidence which the official spokesman for 
the President has so often expressed in the world’s 
willingness to accept the United States on the terms 
the Senate laid down seems to 
have been somewhat misplaced. 
In fact, the world as represented 
by the special committee in 
Geneva which studied our Sen- 
ate reservations came to the 
conclusion that the United 
States, in asking for privileges 
beyond those of any other 
nation, was asking too much. 
Equality this committee was 
willing to grant, but equality with each nation on 
the League Council; not equality with or a veto 
power over the whole League itself taken as a unit. 
So, if the nations concerned follow this conclusion, 
as it seems they will, the whole issue will come 
limping back just where Senator Borah can train 
his ready guns on it. 
As to what the Senate may do a prediction is 
quite safe. It will sit tight. It will maintain that as 
















































a great sovereign nation we alone can decide the 
terms on which we will join the World Court. And 
it will pat itself on the back for its decision of last 
year on reservations, will hold that those reserva- 
tions are wise and good, and will reiterate its 
grandiose “take ’em or leave ’em” policy. - 

But what of the Administration? The latter has 
held the reservations to be clear, explicit, and in no 
way a matter for explanation or negotiation. If it 
sticks to this line our entry into the Court may well 
be deferred indefinitely. On the other hand, if it. 
shows courage, goes before the Senate with a strong 
appeal to give it a free hand in negotiating the best 
possible arrangement on a footing of equality, then 
perhaps the policy to which it has given its pledge 
may be fulfilled. But such a course means-borrowing 
trouble, even a good fight perhaps, and certainly 
delay in carrying out this fall’s legislative program. 
Altogether too much, perhaps, in a cause that has a 
very small popular appeal. So in the case of the 
Administration a prophecy may also be made with 
safety. It will sit tight. It will maintain that the 
Senate has a codrdinate responsibility in the con- 
cluding of treaties, and that the Senate’s wishes 
should be respected. The buck will pass hither and 
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yon, and who will there be to care except some few 
persons like ourselves who feel that as a practical 
gesture toward international codperation American 
entry into the World Court is not only an indis- 
pensable step, but also a step that may help the 
nation to escape from the morass of material Bab- 
bittism into which it is rapidly sinking? 


Mr. Ford and the Millennium 


HEN FORD has again upset the apple cart 
of economic principles. This time it is the 
five-day week for labor. “Billy” Green, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, is going to 
follow it up. Addressing the 
recent annual convention of 
that body, he made it clear 
that the five-day. week is the 
next objective for the militant 
Federation. Three industries, 
he said, were ready to drop a 
day out of their working week 
without loss of production or 
wages: mining, the building 
trades, and the automotive 
industry. It will be easy for the miners, we suggest, 
for only in flush times do they work Saturdays, any- 
how, while Friday is but seldom a full day. 

Because this is the beginning of something which 
will be discussed till both Mr. Green and Mr. Ford 
are dead, we hope the country will welcome an op- 
portunity for economic thinking. Between those 
business men who foresee machinists degenerating 
in the corruption of country clubs, and those who 
greet this move as the first phase of the millennium, 
we suggest the need of a principle. 

The movement for reducing working hours is 
easily a hundred years old. It started at the time 
when women and children in English factories 
worked sixteen hours a day. The trouble with the 
campaign, since organized labor has been running it, 
is that it has become standardized. An eight-hour 
day for everybody! A five-day week for everybody! 
Now the hours of labor are going to be reduced, but a 
principle of differentiation must enter in the general 
theory. At one end of the scale stand men like the 
tin-mill workers, who labor in inhuman tempera- 
tures, and for many years have worked actually 
only four hours a day. At the other end are men 
like guards and night watchmen to whom twelve 
hours is by no means an intolerable burden. Within 
any given industry — automobiles, for example — 
some groups have a greater need for and claim to 
leisure than others. In some departments, pro- 
duction is bound to suffer; in others, it may actually 
increase. But these are matters to be found out by 
study and not by fiat. 

No one can successfully dodge or forget President 
Green’s point when he speaks of “the nervous 





tension under which industry is carried on,” and its 
“unprecedented specialization and standardization.” 
Mr. Ford’s remark that a monotonous job is better 
than poverty isn’t the whole answer. We prefer 
some kinds of poverty to some kinds of monotony. 
What we need in the immense readjustment of in- 
dustry to human life, and human life to industry 
that will be before us for a generation, is the evi- 
dence of the doctor, the psychologist, the economist, 
and the engineer, as well as the fiat of the employer 
or the challenge of the labor leader. 


Perpetuating Luther Burbank’s Work 


HE announcement just made by Dr. Wilbur, 

president of Stanford University in California, 
to the effect that the university proposes to establish 
a foundation for perpetuating Luther Burbank’s 
work is welcome news indeed. In a dispatch just 
received from San Francisco, our Pacific Coast 
correspondent tells us that a widespread effort is to 
be made to raise any part of $1,000,000 for the 
purpose of endowing the Stanford project to take 
over and operate Burbank’s world-famed experi- 
mental farm near Sebastopol. Acting in accordance 
with her husband’s wishes, Mrs. Burbank has 
offered to the university, not only the Sebastopol 
farm with all equipment, land, and buildings, but the 
beautiful gardens which surround the Burbank 
home by the roadside at Santa Rosa. It would be 
impossible to overestimate the value of these 


‘properties with their six thousand separate “ex- 


periments” — trees, shrubs, vines, and flowers, some 
of them already complete and ready for release to 
the growers, and many more under development. 

With the unique collections available at Sebas- 
topol and Santa Rosa, and with the favorable 
conditions offered by California, the Luther 
Burbank Foundation should certainly, as Dr. Wilbur 
insists, ‘take a leading position in science and in 
the service of man.” 


The Church Dependent 


RICTION of some sort might have been looked 

for by American Federation of Labor chiefs 
when they took their national convention to De- 
troit, because Detroit’s leading industry is exuber- 
antly open shop and its chiefs intend to keep it so. 
But it is distinctly unfortunate that the clash 
should have come over so innocent an issue as 
admitting labor speakers to church pulpits and 
Y. M. C. A. platforms. The ban raised against this 
feature of the convention emphasizes all too thor- 
oughly the control which money exerts over church 
organizations. Capital cracked the whip, and the 
churches fell dutifully into line. 

Detroit’s production record, we grant, is an 
argument for the open shop in manufacturing. 
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The automobile industry could never have forged 
ahead as it has if subject from its infancy to strikes, 
union politics, and rigid shop practices. The free- 
dom of the industry from all that sort of thing has 


been its chief source of strength. Moreover, the © 


automobile companies share their prosperity gener- 
ously with labor. The struggle to maintain the 
‘status quo in Detroit is in no sense Skinflint os. 
the Downtrodden Masses. What the bosses want 
most of all to avoid is interference in making the 
wheels go round. 

However, unionism deserves opportunity to 
present a case to Detroit especially when it comes 
bearing the olive branch instead of the sword. The 
A. F. of L. is notoriously less militant than it was, 
and America’s labor movement is by all odds the 
most conservative labor movement in the world. 
Its present program includes more labor banks, 
adult education, and talks in churches than it does 
strikes, red fire, and inflaming exhortations to the 
proletariat. The Detroit churches, consequently, 
have in effect refused to assist the conservative, 
constructive forces of unionism to keep their grip 
upon the organization of labor. That, in the long 
run, is not good business for the Church, for Detroit, 
or for the nation. 


The Prohibition Issue 


HREE ingredients already simmer in the 1928 

political pot. These are prohibition, Calvin 
Coolidge, and Al Smith. Certain events in Tennessee 
politics demonstrate that the President is already 
playing the old army game of 
corralling Southern delegations 
to the Republican national con- 
vention. And out in California, 
an otherwise acceptable candi- 
date has been defeated by the 
McAdoo element simply _be- 
cause he was suspected of lean- 
ing Smith’s way. 

The combination of Smith’s 
personality and his wet plat- 
form is one which will leave its mark in many a 
State during the next two years. It will affect even 
those localities which Smith could not possibly 
carry if nominated, and we think his chance for 
nomination is slight. But between this and the 1928 
conventions the country will know that it has been 
engaged in a political Donnybrook centering around 
Smith and prohibition, simply because the New 
York Governor has made the real issue before the 
country his. 

At this writing the Republicans are trying to 
dodge that issue by talking “Coolidge and Pros- 
perity.” They are doing that in Massachusetts and 
New York, with what success remains to be seen. 
There are dangers in the course. Our prosperity 





is by no means a uniform blanket; Massachu- 
setts is less prosperous than Michigan, and Iowa is 
less prosperous than Massachusetts. But the basic 
trouble with prosperity as an issue is that it is 
nothing to get excited over. Prohibition, on the 
other hand, is a fighting word. Every man and nearly 
every wonian has an opinion on it. We predict that 
nothing but the extraordinary rigidity of our two- 
party system will keep prohibition from being the 
major issue of the 1928 Presidential campaign, and 
that it will be the outstanding issue in practically 
all local and State nominations and elections be- 
tween that time and this. 


Professional Talebearing 


HROUGH long experience men have learned to 
discount “whispering campaigns” in politics. 
Women, however, are more susceptible to under- 
cover information of this scurrilous nature. At any 
rate, there has been a noticeable increase in this 
poisonous sort of political propaganda since women 
received the vote. At the present time, the Baltimore 
Sun and Mrs. Vivian T. Wheatcraft, a citizen of 
Indiana now operating in the Republican interest 
as far away as Oklahoma, are disputing the au- 
thenticity of an interview with her which that 
newspaper printed. Mrs. Wheatcraft is quoted as 
saying: “I’ve got what I call my poison squad — 
five women in each county. When I want to start 
something I tip off the poison squad. Inside of 
twelve hours it’s buttered all over the State.” 
The Sun is a reliable newspaper, and says it can 
prove the lady’s words by more than one witness. 
Consequently, we feel that Mrs. Wheatcraft’s 
political usefulness, whatever it may be, is ended. 
But whispering campaigns will go on as long as 
women take whispered allegations seriously. “Do 
you personally know. this is true?” is a soft answer 
which usually disconcerts both amateur and pro- 
fessional spreaders of such information as cannot 
stand the test of publication in a party organ. 


Indiana Looks Up at Last 


NDIANA seems to have touched the bottom of . 
the political quicksand into which it was plunged - 

by the triumph of the Ku-Klux Klan. under the 
leadership of D. C. Stephenson, now undergoing 
life imprisonment for murder. Readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT will remember the series on Stephen- 
son and the Indiana Klan by Samuel Taylor Moore 
which appeared in this magazine in December, 1924. 
Stephenson, deserted by his former associates 
and convinced that he has been “let down” by 
political chieftains of his own making, now wants to 
make a clean breast of his sins. But the press cannot 
get at him because the warden of his prison holds 
him incomunicado, and Governor Jackson, of 
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the same political stripe, refuses to force the warden 
to admit reporters. However, the Indiana Republi- 
can Editors’ Association possesses evidence and 
documents sufficient to indicate that Stephenson 
headed a monstrous conspiracy in which public 
officers, by contract, signed up to take orders from 
the Klan. This évidence already has been placed 
before a number of State Senators who are leading 
an agitation for a State investigation, and also 
before members of the Reed committee of the 
United States Senate which has investigated pri- 
mary irregularities in Pennsylvania and Illinois. 
Before this determined attack by the editors, the 
murder of representative institutions in Indiana 
will surely out. 

One of the most scandalous episodes in the history 
of any American State is about to be cleared away 
by the driving power of the press. Indiana is being 
led out of bondage at last by some of her own 
journalists, who remained incorruptible amid gen- 
eral corruption and faced unafraid both threats 
of violence and whispered calumnies. These men, 
as the Athenians were fond of saying, deserve well 
of their commonwealth. 


That Useful White House Spokesman 


O that mythical and much-interviewed friend 

of the President, the “White House Spokes- 
man,” has been ascribed all manner of defects in 
the smooth functioning of strong government, but it 
remains for Lindsay Rogers, 
associate professor of govern- 
ment at Columbia University, 
in his recently published book, 
“The American Senate,” to 
employ him as the solution to 
the riddle of Mr. Coolidge’s 
popularity. Others may see in 
this oracle through which the 
President’s views are unofhi- 
cially wafted to an eager world 
little more than another evidence of the caution 
which has come to be Mr. Coolidge’s most striking 
characteristic; to Professor Rogers he appears as 
the President’s major bulwark. 

What has Mr. Coolidge done to deserve his 
popularity? “Until the session of December, 1925, 
Congress, indeed, had an almost perfect record of 
achievement in disregarding the President’s recom- 
mendations,” answers Dr. Rogers.. “. . . and yet 
. . . It seems to have affected slightly if at all the 
hold that Mr. Coolidge has on the country. Indeed, 
he seems to have gained strength from his con- 
gressional defeats, for the newspapers have pub- 
lished millions of words picturing him as a strong 
silent man about to veto the Immigration Bill, or 
about to show firmness in exerting pressure to have 
the World Court proposal considered.” 





All this is so true that one suspects Dr. Rogers of 
a very astute analysis. The press has always been 
ready to give Mr. Coolidge full publicity. And if Mr. 
Coolidge expresses himself as firmly committed to 
a stand diametrically opposed to that taken by the 
Senate, so much the better for the news value of the 
dispatch. So, even in defeat, Mr. Coolidge is glori- 
fied, fitted with a martyr’s crown by the White = 
House Spokesman. 

There are many points of character about Mr. 
Coolidge which we applaud and admire. But with 
the fiction of a White House Spokesman we have 
no patience at all. It is unfair to the press, because 
it enables the President to speak irresponsibly and 
deny authority should his remarks meet with an 
unfavorable reception; it is unfair to the party 
because it robs it of vigorous leadership; and finally, 
it is unfair to the nation because it too often shrouds 
issues of vital importance in a veil of anonymity. 


For Emergency Only 


HE task of the Red Cross is essentially that of 

emergency relief. It is not, in any proper sense, 
reconstruction of a devastated area. Beyond bringing 
scattered families together, and giving them food 
and medical attention for a brief period, theirs is 
not even the task of domestic rehabilitation. 

Consequently, it is disconcerting to have Gover- 
nor Martin of stricken Florida adopting the true 
Red Cross attitude in his debate with its head, 
John Barton Payne. The Governor says the emer- 
gency is over, while Judge Payne says his society 
needs the balance of the $5,000,000 fund asked for, 
in order to meet the needs of some 18,000 poor 
families who lost their homes in the disaster. The 
assumption of the Red Cross that these homes 
should be rebuilt at public expense is neither sound 
sociology nor sound economics. And we are certain 
it is not good Red Cross doctrine, either. 

To be sure, the 18,000 homeless families need 
money to help them rebuild. Those forehanded 
enough to carry insurance will have something to 
start on after they collect. The others should be 
given access to capital through construction loans 
at fair rates. The situation requires that every able- 
bodied person in the devastated area should be 
stimulated to the utmost endeavor, yet public aid 
long continued and applied to creating individual 
possessions would have precisely the opposite effect. 

The Red Cross should stick to its basic principle. 
In the past it has rightly chided other agencies — 
notably the Near East Relief — for seeking funds 
with which to carry relief work beyond the emer- 
gency period. The Florida protest should be ac- 
cepted as a proper check on an unwise extension of 
the society’s function, and so encourage concentra- 
tion on emergency relief, which the Red Cross does 
with such commendable promptness and efficiency. 
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Ingeland Forever! 


commoner than in America, the Dean of St. 

Paul’s Cathedral seems to be most privileged 
of all. His livelihood is assured beyond all doubt, 
yet apparently no parochial duties interfere with 
his practice of the art of letters. Imagine how much 
sunshine the “‘ gloomy dean”’ would bring to an aged 
parishioner chair-bound with gout! A man so for- 
tunately situated might conceivably become an 
insufferable optimist; but there is some saving grace 
of human nature which usually turns sour the man 
of action marooned in a soft berth. Most govern- 
ment clerks are cynics, and in the English estab- 
lishment of religion even a dean is part of the 
always melancholy machinery of state. 

In a skeptical age a prophet is never without 
honor save when he is too positive. This Dean is too 
cocksure; he emits a fancy as if it were the last word, 
when it is really only the beginning of debate. 
The Dean’s worst is always greeted with hearty 
applause, especially on this side of the water. 
Perhaps this is because America has no one to match 
him. A thoroughly respectable satirist would be an 
anomaly in American life. All our respectable people 
speak in platitudes; hence, America hearkens with 
delight to this racy foreign cleric. To America he 
has the advantage of coming cheap, without a pang 
of birth or a cent’s worth of public education. 

The Dean thinks he knows the American mind. 
He spent a few weeks here, talked perhaps to two 
hundred of our more prosperous citizens, all pretty 
much of the same cut, and then took a memorably 
satirical departure, punctuated by a sharp crack 
at the Jews. Something he saw or heard here con- 
vinced him that the United States would never rally 
to save England unless Albion’s invaders chanced 
to be black. Well, America might not even bother 
about that; it would all depend upon the justice 
of the cause and the quaint American view of the 
issues. If, for instance, Britain were to wage another 
Matabele war as bad as the last one in design and 
execution, Americans would be likely to cheer a 
Matabele landing under the cliffs at Dover. But 
under other circumstances the United States might 
call out its last reserves to save England from the 
hobnails of invading infantry. This would rest 
on how our leaders felt at the moment; there is 
no public opinion on the subject at all and not the 
faintest shred of policy, though the sentimental 


[: a land where privileged characters are rather 


attachment is strong in our largest blood bloc, a _ 


sentiment which THE INDEPENDENT frankly shares. 
Other things being equal, which they never are, it is 
likely that the United States Treasury would view 
with alarm the threatened extinction of the British 
Exchequer any time within the next sixty-two years, 
that being the debt-paying period arrived at by 


Messrs. Mellon and Baldwin and reduced to con- 
tract. Nor would this interest in the preservation of 
a creditor be entirely selfish; most Americans would 
feel, or at least come to feel after sufficient propa- 
ganda, that while America could spare the money, 
it could not well spare the presence in the world of 
another great power which takes debt contracts 
seriously. Eventually, a majority of our citizens 
might even be swung round to the point of seeing 
that a one-creditor world is not nearly as pleasant 
as a one-and-a-half-creditor world. So, if the in- 
vasion were leisurely enough, the Yanks might 
arrive in time to save St. Paul’s from being worse 
used than many other English cathedrals were by 
Henry VIII — the father of Britain’s best ruins. 
Truly, the whole subject is too absurd for a dean 
to discuss soberly. That Inge does so argues a 
taste for headlines unbecoming in a churchman 
with eight or ten generations of clerics and scholars 
behind him, as he modestly pointed out in a recent — 
discussion of heredity. If England is really in a de- 
cline, there are nobler rdles for her men of letters to 
play than that of Cassandra, especially for those 
men of letters who are in the service of the state. 
For our part, we think that the soil of old England 
will cover many more generations of Inges before 
a hostile army sets foot thereon. Since she found 
her sea legs, invading England has become one of 
the world’s heaviest risks. In the effort Spain and 
Holland reduced themselves to second-rate powers, 
Napoleon wore his resources down to the breaking 
point, and Germany put herself in pawn to foreign 
tax collectors. There are plenty of signs of danger 
ahead for the British people; the dole is as much a 
symptom of internal decay as were the wheat gifts 
of Roman conquerors to the proletariat. But the 
British have assets which the Romans lacked — 
command of physical and mechanical sciences and 
the supreme art of compromise in politics. 
Actually, the British Empire is larger than ever. 
It looks weak at present because the United States 
has passed Britain herself in accumulations and 
activities which make for immediate profit, and 
because the Empire has not learned how to function 
as a whole. The Dominions seek full sovereignty, 
complete independence of London in decisions affect- 


‘ing war and peace, while maintaining the sentimen- 


tal connection with the crown. The coming imperial 
conference must face this issue, and the only reason- 
able solution is fcr the British Parliament to yield 
control of foreign affairs to another assembly more 
broadly based. The island tail can no longer wag 
the planetary dog. This would spell, no doubt, the 
end of empire, but not the end of British power. 
The Empire would become a true commonwealth; 
that, indeed, seems to be the destiny toward which 
it has been fumbling these hundred years. The 
British, we believe, will weather more ill fortune 
that even the gloomiest of deans can prophesy. 
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(Wide World) 


DOWN THE FIELD OF GLORY 


AMID THUNDEROUS UPROAR THE PLAY GOES SWEEPING DOWN THE FIELD, AROUND THE ENDS, OR BY THE OPEN-AIR ROUTE OF THE FORWARD 
PASS. THERE IS A CLEAR FIELD BEFORE THE END IN THE PICTURE ABOVE 


Sport 
Looks 


Toward 


the Goal 
Posts 


(Keystone) 
GOAL! 
THIS IS THE SIGNAL FOR YOU TO MASH YOUR NEIGHBOR'S DERBY, FOR YOUR GIRL 


TO DROP HER POWDER PUFF DOWN BETWEEN THE SEATS, AND FOR ALUMNI ON 
BOTH SIDES OF THE FIELD TO SHED TEARS 





Football, Premier 
of the Autumn 
Sports, Begrudges 
Interest in Other 
Fall Events 





(Wide World) 


OVER THE LINE 


PERHAPS THE MOST EXCITING MOMENT IN THE GAME COMES WHEN, UNDER THE SHADOW OF THE GOAL POSTS, THE OPPOSING LINE GIVES WAY, AND THE 


RIGHT HALF BREAKS THROUGH FOR A TOUCHDOWN 
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{ (Keystone) 


SOCCERITES IN ACTION 


ECLIPSED BY FOOTBALL, SOCCER IS REGARDED 
AS A MINOR SPORT. BOTH HEADWORK AND 
FOOTWORK FEATURE THE GAME, SO THAT 
AT TIMES WHEN THE BALL TAKES AN UN- 
USUALLY CLEVER BOUNCE IT IS HARD TO TELL 
JUST WHICH DID THE TRICK. THERE ARE 
FEW BETTER EXAMPLES OF TEAM PLAY THAN 
THAT OF A FORWARD LINE CARRYING 
SMOOTHLY DOWN THE FIELD, PASSING THE 
BALL THROUGH THE BACKS, AND SHOOTING 
FOR THE GOAL 


(Keystone) 


(Wide World) 


THE BREAK NECK START OF THE CROSS-COUNTRY RUN 


** ARMS AND THE MAN’’ 


THE CREW SHOVES OFF ON AN AFTERNOON 
JAUNT TO GET IN SHAPE FOR THE FALL RE- 
GATTA. UNDER THE SCATHING WORDS OF THE 
COACH, CANDIDATES MUST BEND TO THEIR 
OARS UNTIL A WINNING COMBINATION IS 
EVOLVED. THERE ARE NO TIME-OUTS. ROW- 
ING IS PERHAPS THE MOST GRUELING OF 
THE SEASON'S SPORTS. OUTSIDE OF MUSCULAR 
DEVELOPMENT ITS REWARDS ARE FEW AND 
FAR BETWEEN. PERHAPS ONE BIG RACE IS 
ALL THAT FILLS THE FALL SCHEDULE 








ENDURANCE RATHER THAN SPEED IS THE DESIDERATUM OF THE CROSS-COUNTRY RUNNER ON HIS SIX TO TEN-MILE COURSE. TO “KILL OFF THE OTHER 


FELLOW” REQUIRES NICE JUDGMENT IN THE REGULATION OF ONE’S OWN PACE 
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Policemen in Mufti | 


A Year of the National Crime Commission 
By John Bakeless 


] MMEDIATELY after the World War, — when 





police problem was fairly simple. If a crime was 
committed, you watched the terminal stations and 
a few steamers. Today five hundred roads lead out 
of the city and the criminal may be motoring along 
any one of them. Fifteen or twenty minutes by auto- 
mobile and he has made his get-away. There are so 
many steamers that 
it is almost hopeless 
to watch them. A 
crime in one city calls 


he had leisure to think about such matters 

again, — the average American citizen woke 
up to the fact that his chances of being held up, 
shot, or robbed had suddenly become alarming. 
Newspapers discussed the “crime wave”; crimes of 
violence had become al- 
most commonplace. The 
average citizen blamed 
it all on the war, along 
with the high cost of ’ 
living, and let it go at 
that. Everyone agreed 
that the situation was 
appalling, disgraceful, 








‘‘What is this National Crime Commission, and what 
has it done? Is it really solving the crime problem? Or is for police codpera- 
it just another reform organization engaged in one tion all over the coun- 
more of the interminable series of ‘surveys’?” Mr. try. But until Mr. 
Bakeless, Assistant Editor of the Forum and author of Prentiss started it, 
‘*The Origin of the Next War,” answers his own ques- there wasn’t a cen- 
tion in his résumé of the first year’s work of this tral organization of 


— but still nobody did 


surprising organization of self-appointed policemen 


any kind to study the 











anything. problem. 
And then, one August 
day in 1925, a group of Men of many interests 


leaders in American business and politics gathered 
in the directors’ room of the United States Steel 
Corporation and decided something had to be done 
about it. They not only decided that something had 
to be done — they went ahead and did it. And that 
is the origin of the National Crime Commission, 
which has recently completed its first year’s work. 
What is this National Crime Commission, and 
what has it done? Is it really solving the crime prob- 
lem? Or is it just another reform organization 
engaged in making one more “survey”? 

The Crime Commission grew directly out of the 
studies of postwar crime conducted by Richard 
Washburn Child, former American Ambassador to 
Italy, whose findings were published last winter. 
Mr. Child was assisted in gathering his facts by 
Mark O. Prentiss, who had passed through Italy 
shortly after Mussolini’s rise to power, and whose 
outspoken comments on the violence of that revolu- 
tion led some of the Fascist leaders to retort that 
the United States had more crimes of violence every 
day than were committed in Italy even when a 
revolutionary movement was in progress. 

All this seemed so true that Prentiss accepted 
the challenge. The response was enthusiastic. As 
Richard E. Enright, former Commissioner of Police 
of New York City, said the other day while dis- 
cussing the beginnings of the Crime Commission: 


When Mr. Prentiss came to me with his sugges- 
tion, I was overjoyed. I’ve been a policeman thirty 
years, and it was the first offer of aid any citizen 
ever made me. When I entered the department the 


and wide influence attended that first meeting in 
the directors’ room of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. Judge Gary presided; Mr. Child and 
Mr. Prentiss spoke. From this meeting grew not 
only the present National Crime Commission, but 
also the New York State Crime Commission and 
the agitation which was directly responsible for 
the passage of the Baume Law, whose stringent 
provisions have already begun sending habitual 
criminals to prison for life. By a dramatic coinci- 
dence, on the very day after the initial meeting 
four Chicago bandits electrified the country by 
a daring holdup of an entire hotel. Nothing 
could possibly have given a greater impetus to the 
movement. 


AFTER the Commission had been formed, Mr. 
Child urged F. Trubee Davison to be the 
chairman, but when Mr. Davison received his ap- 
pointment as Assistant Secretary of War, Mr. Child 
took over the work of temporary acting chairman. 
From the very start the Commission found that it 
was confronted by a problem of peculiar difficulty. 
Everyone agreed that crime was on the increase, 
but beyond that there was no agreement — and 
very little knowledge. The startling fact was that 
there were no facts. No one knew how many crimes 
of violence were being committed in the United 
States. No one knew how many had been com- 
mitted in the past. There were, to be sure, records 
of commitments to the various States’ prisons, but 
these were in a highly unsatisfactory condition. 
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They were all kept by different systems, so that 
their facts could hardly be combined into one 
country-wide survey, and some of them were by no 
means accurate. Moreover, they included only that 
infinitesimal proportion of criminals who had been 
caught, indicted, convicted, and sentenced. 


HAT the Commission wanted as a basis for 

its work was statistics of the crimes actually 
committed — a different thing from the statistics of 
convictions, for most of the real criminals were 
escaping conviction entirely. The necessary records 
which would have given the real information as to 
the crimes of violence committed throughout the 
country existed but were inaccessible. They were 
scattered up and down the length and breadth of 
the United States, some on police-court dockets, 
others in county sheriffs’ offices or in the homes of 
country constables. A reliable firm of accountants 
estimated that with $10,000,000 it might be possible 
to make a start of assembling them and letting 
America know for the first time in its history the 
true facts of the crime problem. But the Crime 
Commission was like a good many other individ- 
uals and organizations — it didn’t happen to have 
$10,000,000. So it did the next best thing. 

There was only one group of men in the United 
States who could give an accurate report on the 
crime wave if they wanted to. The report might 
not be statistical; in fact, it couldn’t possibly be. 
But it would be trustworthy. The police-court 
reporters and the newspaper editors of the country 
knew exactly what was happening in their own 
cities. A confidential letter went broadcast to prac- 
tically all the important papers, asking editors to 
write frankly — “not for publication” — their true 
opinion of the local situation. 

The replies were brutally frank — even startling. 
Some of them were such brilliant analyses of the 
inner facts that the Commission asked permission 
to publish. Back 
came the replies, from 
editor after editor: 


Confidential use 
only. If that were 
printed, I’d have to 
leave town! 


But the Crime Com- 
mission at last had 
something to go on. 
Not one of those confi- 
dential reports has ever 
left its hands, but the 
general situation re- 
vealed to its members 
was clear enough. 

When all the replies 


were in, it became 


(Wide World) 





THE NATIONAL CRIME COMMISSION 


UNDER THE CHAIRMANSHIP OF RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD, SEATED AT THE 
EXTREME RIGHT, THIS SELF-APPOINTED BODY HAS COMPLETED ITS FIRST 
YEAR'S INVESTIGATIONS 


apparent that the crime wave was a real thing. But 
the replies also showed that its proportions were not 
constant over the United States. Instead, the in- 
crease in crimes of violence varied with the locality. 
It was sporadic, not uniform. The replies also 
showed that the character of the criminal himself 
has changed in the last few years. His methods, his 
motives, and his organization have all gone through 
a swift development, which has come largely since 
the war, though not wholly because of it. The old- 
fashioned tough, the yegg once familiar to all 
policemen, has abandoned his professional activities 
—probably in favor of bootlegging, which pays 
better and is, on the whole, a good deal safer. His 
place has been taken by boys whose ages range 
from sixteen to twenty-one. 


HE response to the confidential inquiry also 
showed a fair amount of agreement as to the true 
causes of the crime wave. It was not, as is so often 
asserted, due to that popular scapegoat, the war — 
at least not entirely, For the boys who commit the 
most brutal crimes of 1926 are mostly too young to 
have been in the Army, though they may have 
felt some of the postwar backwash of reaction and 
emotional let-down. But many newspaper men, 
each writing independently of what was going on 
in his own vicinity, outlined theories of the crime 
wave’s causes in which there was a surprising 
likeness. Summed up, they ran about like this: 
The present generation of criminals is a product 
of too much prosperity. The ordinary man is making 
at least enough money to support his family mod- 
estly. His son doesn’t have to buckle down and 
contribute his quota, as he would have to do if 
times were hard. Consequently, when night comes 
he is not tired from a day’s work and glad to get to 
bed. He has time on his hands and plenty of energy. 
But still, he can’t look to his father for much spend- 
ing money, and meanwhile the opportunities for 
luxury, excitement, 
and amusement have 
vastly increased. Ten 
years ago, when you 
bought your girl an 
ice-cream soda, you 
had done a gallant 
escort’s duty. Today, 
with road houses, 
dance halls, and auto- 
mobiles, entertaining 
your sweetie is vastly 
more elaborate, and 
a good deal more ex- 
pensive. It is also more 
exciting. The young 
lover of the classes 
from which the crimi- 
nal is recruited must 
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a 
make a show, and he knows it. If he doesn’t, 
some other lad who can will take his girl away from 
him. He needs money, and he needs lots of it. How 
is he to get it? The answer is written in the morn- 
ing’s headlines. 


HE tendency to crime is, of course, helped along 
by lagging justice. The youngsters see their 
friends getting away uncaught, or, if caught, slipping 
through the hands of the courts with the aid of too- 
clever lawyers or the abuses of professional bonds- 
men. The easy get-away provided by the automobile 
also helps them along. In fact, the Commission has 
pretty definitely ascertained that the criminal is 
often the outwardly respectable citizen of a city 
conveniently distant from the scene of his crime. 
Against the new facilities which the motor offers 
the systematic criminal, ordinary police methods are 
of little avail. No individual policeman can be 
expected to know all the crooks in the United 
States, and there is no central bureay of criminal 
records to which he can appeal. “Stool pigeons” are 
useless, because they, too, are unacquainted with 
crooks from distant cities. Even the time-honored 
method of watching the underworld after a crime to 
see which of its denizens suddenly begin to spend 
money is useless. The profits of the crime are prob- 
ably being spent far, far away. Today the criminal of 
any talent can, if he wants to, operate at a safe dis- 
tance —at least a hundred miles from home. Hence, 


the tremendous need for a National Crime Commis- 


sion which can concentrate records from the country 
as a whole, not from a single city or State, and which 
can gradually work out plans for a nation-wide move- 
ment against crime. Before these practical measures 
can be taken, however, there must be sound knowl- 
edge of the basic facts, and that is the present chief 
concern of the Commission. 

During its first year, the work of the Crime 
Commission has been mainly that of organization 
and study. But its members have made up their 
minds not to let their work end in a mere report. 
They are determined either to get something done 
about the crime situation, or else dissolve en- 
tirely. Mindful of certain other reform organizations 
that have issued beautiful reports of “surveys” 
filled with unimpeachable statistics, — which came 
to nothing, — the Crime Commission has decided, 
in the words of one of its officials, that ‘‘By Gosh! 
This isn’t going to be just another book!” And, 
mindful, too, of the foiblesof overorganized organiza- 
tions, the Crime Commission is still without a secre- 
tary —a record that must be nearly unique! The 
practical work of the Commission is in the hands of 
its executive committee, which consists of the chair- 
man; Charles H. Sabin, chairman of the Finance 
Committee; Brig. Gen. Samuel McRoberts, the 
treasurer; Dr. E. A. Alderman, of the University 
of Virginia; Hon. Newton D. Baker; Hon. Richard 


Washburn Child; Mrs. Richard Derby; Brig. Gen. 
James A. Drain; Hugh Frayne; Hon. Herbert S. 
Hadley; Hon. Charles E. Hughes; Hon. Frank O. 
Lowden; Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Chester 
H. Rowell. This executive committee is at present 
organized to study the whole life history of the 
criminal. Each member has taken over the chair- 
manship of a subcommittee. One, under Mr. Baker, 
studies the social, educational, and industrial 
conditions that breed crime. Another, under Mr. 
Rowell, studies police methods and problems. 
Another, under Governor Hadley, studies legal pro- 
cedure and—as the Bar Association helped with 
its work — has already been able to report. 

The strenuous way in which this committee 
went about the drafting of its report is an exam- 
ple of the spirit animating the whole Commission. 
When the executive committee met in Washington, 
Governor Hadley called a meeting of his own sub- 
committee to prepare a rough draft of their report, 
on which they had already worked for about 
three months. Locking themselves in special rooms, 
which they left only to sleep, eating their meals 
while they worked, in order to save time, the heroic 
members of the subcommittee toiled until their 
work was done. They even begged off the public 
dinner which closed the sessions, on the ground that 
they were not quite through and did not want to 
stop. Imagine a reform organization that balks at 
a public dinner! 

Another subcommittee under Governor Lowden 
picks up the criminal after conviction and studies 
the vexing problems offered by penal institutions 
and the system of probations and pardons. Still 
other subcommittees under Mr. Child, Mrs. Derby, 
and Mr. Roosevelt, respectively, study the prob- 
lems of local organization, medical and expert 
testimony, — notoriously abused in American courts 
today, — legal education, and professional stand- 
ards. For it is only too apparent that the lawyer 
has his share of responsibility for the crime problem. 


ORKING quietly, and avoiding the lime- 

light, the Commission has contrived, during 
its first year, to accomplish a vast deal of study that 
can eventually be given a highly practical applica- 
tion. As was said before, it has certainly not abolished 
crime in a twelvemonth. Indeed, it does not pretend 
to have made a beginning with the practical side of 
its work. But it is gradually assembling the facts 
without which nothing essential can be done. It is 
codperating, moreover, with some twenty State and 
municipal commissions or legal associations whose 
objects are similar to its own. Though it claims none 
of the credit for their organization, many of them 
owe their very existence to the same impulse that 
originated the National Commission; and those 
which were earlier in the field —the Missouri 
Commission, for example —are heartily codperating. 
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A Queen Comes Visiting 
By Charles Upson Clark 


UR continent has 
‘welcomed many 
royal visitors, 


but surely none has come 
to us with a more ap- 
pealing personality than 
Marie, Princess of Great 


When Queen Marie of Roumania lands at New York 

on October 18 with Prince Nicholas and the Princess 

Ileana, she will come as one of the most widely heralded 

monarchs ever to visit the United States. In his article, 

Mr. Clark has set down the salient characteristics of 
this brilliant and versatile figure 


lay dying of meningitis, 
Germanairplanes dropped 
bombs unmolested about 
her countryseat; but she 
did not leave till after the 
last sad rites were over. 
In that terrible winter, 








Britain and Ireland, 

Duchess of Saxony, Queen of Roumania. With King 
Ferdinand she took over the guidance of the plucky 
little Danube country just twelve years ago. It was 
the gloomy first autumn of the World War. Rou- 
mania lay wedged in between the Russian colossus, 
which had already despoiled her of Bessarabia a 
century before, and the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
which held millions of Roumanians voiceless under 
its sway. German business had as firm a grip on 
Roumania as on Italy. Neutrality was fervently 
desired by Roumanian capitalists and farmers. 
King Carol, under whose long reign from 1866 to 
1914 Roumania had developed from a sleepy agri- 
cultural country of great estates and illiterate farm 
laborers into an active, enterprising modern king- 
dom, was a German with German sympathies. King 
Ferdinand, his nephew and thus also a Hohenzollern, 
was a graduate of the Diisseldorf Gymnasium and 
the University of Leipzig. Yet there never was a 
moment, after it was clear ; 


longer possible, when the 
King and Queen wavered in 
their firm purpose to bring 
Roumania into the war on 
the side of the Allies. 

Alas! Roumania came in 
— in August, 1916 — and re- 
lieved the murderous Ger- 
man pressure on the Western 
Front under explicit prom- 
ises of aid from the Allies 
which were not carried out. 
Lacking airplanes, heavy 
artillery, and even. machine 
guns or enough rifles, the 
Roumanian army was driven 
back over the Carpathians 
after its first victorious de- 
scent into Hungary. But 
Queen Marie was held in 
one of the royal residences 
with a sick son, Prince Mir- 
cea, whom she would not 
abandon to nurses. As he 
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QUEEN MARIE LOOKS TO HER GRANDSON, MICHAEL, ONE DAY TO 
OCCUPY THE THRONE TO WHICH PRINCE CAROL, HIS FATHER, need. 
HAS FORFEITED HIS RIGHT 


the coldest in years, when 
the army was cooped up in Moldavia and typhus 
was ravaging the country, she put on the uniform 
of a Red Cross nurse.and worked unremittingly 
in the military hospitals. She herself makes light of 
the constant risk she ran. “I enjoyed the excite- 
ment of it,” she told me, “‘and being English, I do 
not know what fear is. I deserve no credit what- 
ever. That must be given to my husband, the King, 
who had all the heavy burdens of responsibility 
on his shoulders.” But Roumanian officers who 
were with the royal family in Jassy and on the 
Carpathian slopes during that disastrous winter, 
before the rejuvenated Roumanian army dealt 
Mackensen the great defeat of Mardasesti, told 
me that she was constantly in great personal danger 
from the hazards of war as well as from the ever- 
present risk of typhus. 

Then came the welcome aid of the American 
Red Cross and the American Food Commission. 
Their little, mud-splashed 
Fords traveled all over the 
Roumanian prairies and hill- 
sides, and roused a_ bewil- 
dered but heartfelt gratitude 
which still surrounds the 
name of America all through 
the country districts. Queen 
Marie joined hands with the 
Americans, smoothed out 
paths for them, went with 
them to remote villages, and 
conceived from them an ad- 
miration for the American 
character which is the prime 
cause of this visit she is 
making us. As long ago as 
1919, she told me she hoped 
to come to America within 
a year or two to express 
in person her gratitude for 
that open-handed assistance 
which we gave Roumania in 
her hour of overwhelming 


But reconstruction is a 
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long and painful process. The years dragged by, and 
Queen Marie felt that her country needed her. 
Russia, Roumania’s giant neighbor to the east, 
was in the throes of revolution and readjustment, 
and kept sending clever Communist agitators over 
the border in the hope of causing revolution in 
Bessarabia. Hungary was 
sullen and vengeful after 
defeat, and conducted a 
bitter propaganda against 
the victorious Roumanians, 
whom they had always des- 
ignated by the contemp- 
tuous Magyar equivalent 
of “wops” and “dagos.” 
One daughter became Queen 
of Greece, only to lose her 
throne almost immediately; 
another was crowned Queen 
of Jugoslavia; the eldest 
son, Prince Carol, left his country and his bride and 
went to live in “Europe,” as they say down in that 
part of the world; King Ferdinand, never rugged 
in health, needed her care. Roumania itself had a 
series of bad years — drought, financial crises, and 
the like; and Roumanian politics, always lively, 
threatened at times to drag the country into new 
complications. So Queen Marie, whose devotion 
to the interests of her adopted country is the key- 
note of her being, postponed her coming year after 
year. Her arrival now is the best possible indication 
of a peaceful outlook in southeastern Europe. We 
may rest assured she would not have crossed the 
ocean with storm clouds on the horizon at home. 

She is well known on this side of the Atlantic 
through her writings. 
Her earlier productions 
were largely fairy tales, 
plays, and short stories 
— “The Lily of Life,” 
‘“‘The Dreamer of 
Dreams,” and ‘“IIde- 
rim.” These show how 
much she was affected 
by the romanticism 
which deeply  tinges 
Roumanian literature. 
Roumanian is a lan- 
guage much like 
Italian; indeed, a Tran- 
sylvanian soldier held 
long in Italy as an 
Austrian prisoner of 
war told a friend of 
mine that Italian was 
nothing but romdnesc 
strigat — corrupt Rou- 
manian; but French 
romanticism in all its 


evil 
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AS HONORARY COLONEL IN THE ROCHIORI, QUEEN MARIE REVIEWS HER TROOPS 


complexities affected Roumanian literature more 
profoundly than any Italian current. Paris is the 
Mecca of every Roumanian writer. Queen Marie 
spent much of her youth there; she speaks French 
as fluently as her native English, and her Rouma- 
nian, curiously enough, has a trace of foreign accent 
rather French than Eng- 
lish. Of recent years, she 
has become known to mil- 
lions in America through 
syndicated articles full of 
sense and acute observa- 
tion, and dealing with all 
manner of practical and 
spiritual problems. 

Her enormous energy and 
boundless vitality amazed 
the Roumanian officers dur- 
ing the war, and will doubt- 
less prove adequate to the 
exacting requirements of American and Canadian 
hospitality. Mother of six children, with intimate 
knowledge of the horrors of defeat and the pangs 
of personal grief, she will celebrate her fifty-first 
birthday as our guest on October 29 — and we 
shall agree that “she does not look it.” In spite of 
those awful years when King Ferdinand and she 
at times were fugitives, glad to get black bread 
and beans, she has kept a vigorous and stately 
presence. 

Roumania had the highest percentage of losses 
of any Allied state. Had we lost in the same pro- 
portion, we should have had to mourn over ten 
million dead! But Queen Marie came out of the 
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strain with undiminished faith in the future of her- 


attractive and gifted 
people, who have now 
become the leading 
nationality of south- 
eastern Europe. Her 
country is now double 
the size of the prewar 
Roumania. It is a little 
larger than New York, 
New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania combined, and 
has some eighteen 
million inhabitants. It 
stands just where Italy 
stood in 1870, at the 
culmination of an epic 
struggle for the union 
of all branches of a 
people divided among 
several different gov- 
ernments; and it is 
on the verge of that 
same transition from 


(Continued on page 454) 
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BEHIND THE MAN IN GRAY 


jai the man in gray who 
brings letters to your office 
and home stretches a history 
which contains romantic chap- 
ters. By analogy, perhaps, the 
old couriers who used to post the 
Roman roads—and further back, 
even that famous messenger who 
made the first “Marathon run” 
in 490 B.c.—are related to the 
postman of the present day. But 
there is a closer kinship with the 
England of Henry VIII’s day 
when the first real postal sys- 
tem was established. To be sure, 
it was not always efficient, and it 
was expensive as well, but it was 
the beginning from which has 
been written the latest chapter 
— the air mail. 

In the coaching days of merry 
England inns were frequent and 
distances comparatively short. 
Every evening from the General 
Post Office at London coaches 
started in all their glory bearing 


His Majesty’s post. Highwaymen, breakdowns, mud, 
and bad weather added peril to their journeys. On 
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AS HE USED TO LOOK 
THE POSTMAN’S KNOCK AND CHEERY GREET- 
ING AND THE ANSWERING SCURRY ON THE 
STAIRS ECHO BACK TO THE STREETS AND BY- 
WAYS OF OLD LONDON 





dark nights they often ran off the 
road or, insisting on the right of 
way, collided with vehicles going 
in an opposite direction. 

In America their counterpart 
was the overland stage. Here the 
settlement of Utah by the Mor- 
mons and the California gold 
rush of ’49 led to the establish- 
ment of an overland mail route 
across the regions west of Mis- 
souri. Although mail was carried 
by stage and by the redoubtable 
Pony Express, its delivery was 
not always certain. At frontier 
stations the sign, “No Mail 
Today,” spoke eloquently of re- 
peated disasters. The first snort- 
ings of the “‘Iron Horse” across 
the Rockies sounded the knell of 
the Pony Express and made the 
life of the train robber a merry one. 
From such hazardous beginnings 
grew the vast postal system 
which covers the country today; 
but the course of its development 


is another story, a tale of steam and rail, and now 
of airplanes winging their way across the sky. 





WAITING FOR THE MAIL 
PROTOTYPE OF THE SAWDUST-BOX [AND CRACKER-BARREL ASSEMBLY IS THIS GROUP WAITING FOR THE MAIL {COACH IN FRONT OF A RURAL POST 
OFFICE OF OLD ENGLAND 
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THE RURAL POST 


THE JOURNEY OF THE MAIL COACH THROUGH 
THE NIGHT WAS COLORFUL AND OFTEN EX- 
CITING. WHEN MUCH MAIL WAS CARRIED 
PASSENGERS WERE REQUIRED TO TRAVEL 
LIGHT, OR WAIT FOR ANOTHER COACH. IN 
COLD OR RAINY WEATHER THEY WERE OFTEN 
UNCOMFORTABLE. STOPS WERE MADE AT 
INNS ALONG THE ROAD EITHER TO CHANGE 
HORSES OR TO PICK UP AND DELIVER MAIL 
BAGS 
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‘*MAKE WAY FOR THE MAIL’ 


A FAVORITE SPECTACLE OF LONDONERS AT 
THE BEGINNING OF THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY WAS THE START OF THE WEST COUN- 
TRY MAILS FROM THE GLOUCESTER COFFEE 
HOUSE, PICCADILLY. THE TRIM COACHMEN 
SNAPPING THEIR WHIPS, THE HORSES CHAMP- 
ING TO BE OFF, THE GAY-COLORED COACHES 
ALL CONTRIBUTED TO THE ANIMATION OF 
SUCH A SCENE. EVEN THE PASSENGERS SHONE 
IN A REFLECTED GLORY AS COACH AFTER 
COACH SWUNG OFF ON ITS TORTUOUS ROUTE 





THE ‘‘ BULL AND MOUTH,”’’ ST. 
MARTIN’S-LE-GRAND 


THE “BULL AND MOUTH” INN GAVE ITS 
NAME TO THE STREET UPON WHICH WERE 
LOCATED FAMOUS COACHING STABLES THAT 
FOR MANY YEARS WERE USED AS A RAILWAY 
RECEIVING OFFICE FOR GOODS ARRIVING BY 
POST. “I LEAVES YOU HERE, GENTLEMEN,” 
THE GUARD WOULD REMARK AS HIS COACH 
DREW UP BEFORE THE DOOR, 'AND THEN THE 
PASSENGERS FOR LONDON WOULD GET OUT 
AT THE END OF THEIR LONG RIDE. LATER 
THE OLD INN WAS DEMOLISHED WHEN 
ITS SITE WAS NEEDED FOR AN EXTENSION 
OF THE GENERAL POST OFFICE 
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LONE RIDER OF THE PONY EXPRESS 
THE FAMOUS PONY EXPRESS WAS ESTABLISHED BE- 
N 


TWENTY-FIVE MILES APART, AND EIGHT DAYS WERE 


ALLOWED FOR THE ENTIRE JOURNEY 


IN THE RURAL FREE DELIVERY 
ERA 


ABOUT TEN YEARS AFTER THE CALIFORNIA 
GOLD RUSH THE SYSTEM OF DELIVERING 
MAIL TO HOUSES AND OFFICES WAS INTRO- 
DUCED ON A SMALL SCALE. BY THE MIDDLE 
‘FIFTIES FREE DELIVERY WAS ENJOYED BY 
ALL CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 
FIFTY THOUSAND OR MORE, AND BY THE 
"NINETIES AN EXPERIMENT OF DELIVERING 
MAIL TO THE INHABITANTS OF RURAL DIS- 
TRICTS WAS TRIED. THIS WAS THE FORERUN- 
NER OF THE R. F. D. ROUTES THAT TODAY 
SERVE MILLIONS OF COUNTRY HOMES 
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THE OVERLAND STAGE 


THIS REDOUBTABLE EQUIPAGE BEARING 
RIFLEMEN, NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL-TEACH- 
ERS, AND SUNDRY ROUNDS OF AMMUNITION 
CARRIED THE GOVERNMENT MAIL OVERLAND 
ON THE WESTERN FRONTIERS. SACRED TO ITS 
MEMORY ARE THE EXPLOITS OF JESSE JAMES 
AND THE IMMORTAL RIDE OF HORACE GREE- 
LEY WITH HANK MONK 


SAN FRANCISCO POST OFFICE IN 
THE FIFTIES 


BEFORE THIS DATE THE GREATER PART OF 
THE MAIL BETWEEN THE EAST AND FAR 
WEST WAS SENT BY WAY OF PANAMA AND 
THE GOLDEN GATE IN ABOUT TWENTY-TWO 
DAYS. AS SAN FRANCISCO GREW IN IMPOR- 
TANCE, A MORE RAPID SERVICE WAS DE- 
MANDED AND THE PONY EXPRESS CAME 
INTO USE 
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BY RIVER AND BY RAIL 
IN THE DAYS WHEN AMERICAN RAILROADS 
WERE IN THEIR INFANCY, STEAMBOAT AND 
STEAM ENGINE BOTH DID THEIR SHARE IN 
FACILITATING COMMUNICATION BETWEEN 
DISTANT PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. OWING 
TO ITS GREATER SPEED, THE LATTER SOON 
SUPPLANTED THE FORMER AS A CARRIER OF 
THE MAILS. NEVERTHELESS. IN SCANTILY 
POPULATED REGIONS AND IN PARTS OF THE 
SOUTH THE TWO ARE STILL WORKING IN 
CO-OPERATION, MAKING CONNECTIONS THAT 
IN THE ‘EIGHTIES WOULD HAVE BEEN AC- 
KNOWLEDGED AS THE HEIGHT OF EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 
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LAST MESSAGES FOR HOME 

EVEN UPON THE HIGH SEAS THE MAIL RUNS ON DEFINITE SCHEDULES. 
STEAMERS ARE MET BY BOATS BEFORE AND AFTER LEAVING PORT WHOSE 
SOLE BUSINESS IT IS TO TAKE LETTERS ASHORE 
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THE GRAY-SUIT BRIGADE 
EVERY MORNING 4,200 OR MORE POSTMEN 
LEAVE THE NEW YORK GENERAL POST OF- 
FICE ON THEIR SEPARATE ROUTES. THE 
MAGNIFICENT BUILDING WHICH COVERS 
TWO BLOCKS IS ONE OF THE LARGEST OF ITS 
KIND IN AMERICA. IN IT 15,000,000 PIECES 
OF ORDINARY MAIL ARE RECEIVED, DE- 
LIVERED, OR DISPATCHED DAILY. THE 
RECEIPTS OF THIS OFFICE FOR 1925 TOTALED 

$65,497,920 


OVER THE SKY ROUTE 

IT SEEMS A FAR CRY FROM THE PONY EXPRESS RIDERS TO THE NIGHT FLYERS OF THE 
AIR MAIL, YET BOTH ENJOY THE THRILL OF ADVENTURE IN RUSHING THEIR MESSAGES 
ACROSS THE COUNTRY WITH THE UTMOST POSSIBLE SPEED 
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Is the World Marching to American Musicr 


By Louis E. Van Norman 


to Europe, but to ancient, 





N Englishman, an 
Italian, and I were 
seated, one eve- 


ning a year or so ago, in a 
Bucharest café. Strains of 
familiar — yet unfamiliar 
— music floated in from an 
outer room, where modern 
dancing was going on. 
Through the door could 


be seen an American negro 





Is the pendulum at last swinging back? 

Is the rest of the world now looking to 

_America for its musical inspiration where 
once the debt ran the other way? Mr. Van 

Norman, regarding the question from a 

commercial rather than an aesthetic stand- 

point, is inclined to believe that it is. His 

opinions on the subject are as interesting 

as they are illuminating 


somnolent Asia and Africa 
as well, with some inter- 
esting effects on the musi- 
cal tempo of humanity. 
The popularity of Ameri- 
can musical instruments 
in foreign lands is, of 
course, not wholly depend- 
ent on the jazz tempo. But 
it is this jazz tempo which 








boy, with an enormous 
saxophone, walking — or, rather, lurching — about 
the floor among the dancing couples. The extraor- 
dinary noises proceeding from his apparatus and 
the drums of another man who was perfectly ludi- 
crous in his solemnity, indicated that the élite of 
the Roumanian capital were being regaled with that 
classical gem, “Yes, We Have No Bananas.” The 
announcement was: “American national music.” 
With every honest effort to be open-minded and to 
resist the tendencies of our middle age, the spec- 
tacle was not one particularly gratifying to our 
American pride. 

“That,” said the Englishman, “is what you 
Americans call jazz, is it not? I’ll admit it’s vigorous, 
novel, fresh, and gay. But is it really your national 
form of music?” 

“TI call it howling, groaning, brutal noise,” said 
the Italian. “It makes me sick. Why try to copy the 
voices of the barnyard animals when you dance? 
But what else can you do with such instruments?” 

And so the argument over jazz came up—which is 
the inspiration although not the theme of this article. 

With many thousands of American pianos, saxo- 
phones, banjos, and 
other musical instru- 
ments — as well as 
gramophone records by 
the millions — persist- 
ently smiting the ears 
of the outside world, 
is it any wonder that a 
bilious French critic 
should express appre- 
hension as to what the 
Old World has to fear 
from the “staccato gos- 
pel of the Yankees’”’? 

Our musical instru- 
ments and the musical 
scores fitted to them are 
carrying jazz, not only 


anes 
PAUL SPECHT OF NEW YORK DIRECTING AN AMERICAN JAZZ ORCHESTRA IN LONDON 





is raising disturbances 
abroad. Not only the professional musicians of the 
Old World, but the creative artists as well are be- 
ginning to resent the march of jazz, some of them 
to wage fierce warfare against it. One English critic 
has put it thus: “Jazz has stirred up human passions 
to the pitch of a war of retaliation in art.” 

Several American jazz players were refused ad- 
mission to England recently, and it is reported that 
the British Ministry of Labor has succeeded in 
securing regulations which practically prohibit the 
importation of American “talent” of this kind. 
The old-line musicians of Europe perhaps dimly 
realize that this new thing, just coming over the 
horizon, may take their jobs away from them. 
British musical unions have been the most out- 
spoken in demanding “protection” from: American 
jazz. Now France has also begun to stir in opposi- 
tion, and recent reports indicate a growing un- 
easiness in Germany. Mournfully, a Leipzig song 
publisher and dealer in domestic phonograph records 
recently admitted that the making of fine records 
by world-famous artists is becoming less and less 
profitable. “What brings in the money?” he asked, 
and then answered his 
own question: “Popu- 
lar records — dance 
music and American 
jazz.” Already the jazz 
industry probably has 
a greater spot-cash 
value than all the sala- 
ble old masters lumped 
together. 

In Italy, the original 
home of grand opera, 
a reluctant tourist’s 
welcome is extended 
to jazz music in hotels 
and public places, but 
not— “‘no, never’”’—in 
the homes. According 
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to Mario Corti, cele- 
brated Italian vio- 


linist and a professor. ° 


in the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music, the 
younger Italian set 
“adores” American 
jazz — ‘‘in its 
place.” But it is 
“too far from the 





Research into the complex vagaries of mental disorders 
has aroused a growing interest in Psychiatry — the study 
of mental health. Recognizing the demand for additional 
information regarding accomplished results, THE INDE- 
PENDENT has secured Dr. Abraham Myerson, Professor 
of Neurology at the Tufts College Medical School and a 
practicing physician in Boston, to prepare a series of six 
articles covering various phases of the question. The first 
of these strikingly clear and searching discussions will 

appear in the October 30 issue 


In 1924, we shipped 
to 107 different 
countries. In Austra- 
lian, Canadian, and 
Cuban drawing- 
rooms the family 
piano is now almost 
always of American 
make. Old and 


young alike in Aus- 








path of our tradi- 


tralia, Mexico, 








tions to be fused 

with or into our music. Therefore, we must guard 
against the danger presented by the ever-increasing 
importance of American musical instruments which 
set their jazz tempo.” 

All over eastern Europe—as the writer can 
testify from personal knowledge — the march of 
jazz, while apparently irresistible, is not without 
opposition. A court ball for charity was recently 
given in Sofia at which the musicians were in- 
structed to play only waltzes and Bulgarian national 
dances. The guests, however, both Bulgarian and 
foreign, struck, and jazz was permitted to come 
back, at least in a sober measure. 

In both Senate and House of Representatives of 
our Congress a few months ago, an effort was made 
to retaliate by forbidding the “importation” of 
European musicians into this country. It was soon 
discovered, however, that the State Department 
has no right to prevent the admission to the United 


States of European musicians, as such, even if. 


certain European Governments — at the behest of 
their own envious and alarmed nationals — do 
choose to bar American bandsmen as such. And 
so there seems nothing to do but wait, either till 
jazz has conquered even the most obdurate Euro- 
peans, or has so far passed its heyday that no one 
wants it any more. 


HE popularity of American-made musical in- 

struments all over the world is growing every 
month. Nothing, it would seem, can stop it. The 
. world is listening. There are more of these American- 
made instruments in foreign lands than those of any 
other nation. In 1924, we sold more than $12,000,000 
worth abroad, as compared with England’s $6,000,- 
ooo business, Germany’s $2,000,000, and France’s 
$500,000. Moreover, our exporters are maintaining 
— even increasing — their lead. 

From the testimony of field representatives of the 
Department of Commerce, from consuls and trav- 
elers generally, it is evident that this “staccato 
gospel of the Yankee,” as spread by American music 
and musical instruments, is already well on its way 
toward the Americanization of the world. Some of 
the evidence is well worth recording. Almost literally 
all over the world does our trade in musical instru- 
ments extend—even to the remotest regions. 


Cuba, Argentina, 
British India, South Africa, Spain, and Venezuela 
delight in our player pianos. Australia, indeed, is 
our very best market for player pianos. Last year 
we shipped these melody makers to Australia to 
the amount of almost $2,000,000. Player pianos 
have been a godsend to the white managers and 
their families on the isolated plantations of the 
Dutch East Indies, and as well have furnished vast 
entertainment to the ever-increasing number of 
natives in those parts of the world who have grown 
rich on rubber. 


N Japan, where the clash between Oriental and 
Occidental music is on in earnest, the American 
player piano is beginning to crowd out the ancient 
samisen. For untold generations, this native instru- 
ment has been found in the restaurants of Nippon, 
and the colorful geisha girls have danced to its 
accompaniment. Now the samisen is beginning to 
give way before the onward march of the player 
piano made in Chicago. With the player pianos, of 
course, go the music rolls — which carry American 
tunes and melodies. In little villages in the heart of 
British India, Yankee-made reed organs beguile 
with Hindu songs, while orthodox Protestant and 
Catholic families in old England accompany their 
devotions on organs manufactured in St. Louis. 
Throughout all the far-flung Latin American 
countries American jazz music, popularized by 
American band instruments and American phono- 
graph records, is making its way. Havana, while 
preserving its traditional fondness for Spanish and 
other European music, is yielding to the seductions 
of jazz. All kinds of American music, in fact, make 
strong appeal to the Cubans, and the latest song 
hits presented in the United States reach them 
very quickly. An American resident of the Cuban 
capital recently told me that he was once consider- 
ably amused to hear an elegant young caballero 
boast that the guitar with which he was wont to 
serenade his inamorata was made in Cleveland, 
Ohio —the inference being that this fact insured 
its superexcellence and the up-to-dateness of its 


_ possessor. 


Way down in Yucatan, among the descendants of 
the Mayas as they work on the henequen planta- 
tions, the American phonograph provides cheer. 
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Throughout Central America “jazz” and other 
American dance and band music appear almost at 
the same time as in the United States. In Peru, in 
the Guianas, in Ecuador, in Argentina, in Uruguay, 
jazz and other musical productions as well as in- 
struments of American make reach the public dance 
halls and restaurants and the private parlors only 
about six months-after they have taken our home 
cities by storm. 

The Australian market for musical instruments, 
musical forms and tunes has developed so much 
along American lines that the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce now believes it is possible 
to judge the Australian demand for the most modern 
jazz pieces, in the form of records and music rolls, 
by our own home current demand. The great south- 
ern continent, in fact, readily absorbs almost all of 
the musical instruments and records we can send it. 
One of the leading houses in Sydney states that fully 
ninety-seven per cent of all popular music in real 
vogue in Australia is of American jazz orchestra 
origin. Our neighbor to the north also takes large 
and increasing numbers of our band instruments and 
phonographs. In 1924 the Dominion of Canada 
bought more than $500,000 worth of these, mostly 
phonographs, besides spending generous sums for 
American player pianos and all kinds of band 
instruments. A writer in a Quebec paper recently 
reported having seen Eskimos, far north of Hudson 
Bay, strumming on an American-made guitar. 


If the new musical malady, jazz, really had its 
origin in the remote jungles of the tropics — as some 
of its detractors claim —it has now returned to 
mock its ancestral home. Few would be likely to 
advance the claim that the composers of those gems, 
“Yes, ‘We Have No Bananas” and “Barney 
Google,” were conscious missionaries or promoters 
of American foreign trade. And yet, according to 
reports deemed worthy of credence by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, even in the wilds of Java, 
although the purchasing power of the natives there 
is very small, some of the natives have bought 
American phonographs, and their favorite records 
are those which emit the strains of the two well- 
known masterpieces mentioned above. 

Really, the most outstanding factor in this re- 
markable increase in foreign demand for our Ameri- 
can musical instruments is the apparent hunger for 
our player pianos, our phonographs and records. 
Will this type of music continue to satisfy jazz 
devotees indefinitely? Or has the radio brought a 
new influence to change all this? Who can say? 

There can be no doubt, however, that just at 
present the United States and the American people 
are getting a considerable amount of advertising all 
over the world through their musical instruments. 
And we have not found it necessary to do as the 
Germans did when they labeled their products: 
“Made in Germany.” The very character of the 
product is its own hall mark. 


Asia in the Air 


By George Marvin 


praise aviation in the Levant and the 

Orient brings out one surprising generaliza- 
tion. Although international diplomacy has long 
insisted upon an “open door” to Far Eastern trade 
and “‘equal opportunity for all” on the solid ground 
and palpable waters of commercial relations, there 
may not be, it seems, an equal chance for all either 
in the military or the commercial heavens. Other 
things, such as subsidies and appropriations, popu- 
lar interest, raw materials, and manufacturing 
capacity, being equal, there remains a vast differ- 
entiation in the native 


‘ RECENT thoroughgoing attempt to ap- 


appropriations are more responsive, for example, in 
the monarchical unit of Siam than they can be in 
the “republican” chaos of China. Japan, with 
plenty of governmental support and a fast-growing 
popular interest in flying, lacks the right kind of raw 
materials. India, Siberia, and Java import nearly 
everything in the way of material and personnel. 
The new Ottoman experiment in popular govern- 
ment, approaching aviation from the substantial 
ground of popular support and with an abundance 
of very raw material within its national confines, 
has no manufacturing establishments whatsoever. 
Some of these tangi- 





adaptability of Asiatic 
nations to the new di- 


ble ingredients of an 
aviation program are 








mension of the air. 

Of course, as matters 
of comparative fact, the 
other presumed things 
are not, and never will 
be, equal. Subsidies and 


Not all nationalities take so kindly to aviation as the 
American, as Mr. Marvin illustrates; the Asiatic races, 
in particular, have found the air to be not always easy of 
conquest. For instance: “‘ Just as a deep instinct of self- 
preservation in the average Chinese flyer helps to make him 
an ace,”’ says the author, ‘‘the corresponding instinct of 
self-sacrifice in the typical Japanese is apt to make him an 

involuntary aérial suicide”’ 


answerable to intelligent 
industry. Others can be 
bought. But another ele- 
ment remains, beyond 
the reach of investment 
orindustry, ingrained in 
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national psychologies. You cannot buy air sense. 
You cannot plod across the sky. 


RENCH, British, German, and American experts 

unite in conceding Chinese adaptability to the 
- air. The technical skill characteristic of German 
industry and the mechanical genius that seems one 
expression of polyglot Americanism, the Chinese, 
too, latently possess. To those who saw on the 
Western Front, in the last two years of the war, long 
trains of dusty camions in the French Service of 
Supply, serenely piloted and efficiently kept up by 
Chinese chauffeurs, these traits were impressively 
demonstrated. Chinese imperturbability, whether 
behind the bars of a cashier’s counter, on the 
driver’s seat of a motor truck, or in the cockpit of a 
high-powered Breguet pursuit "plane, covers an 
enormous capacity for taking pains. Blandly the 
Chinese leave the earth, but always alertly. 

Not so your average Turk. Born for love and war 
and excelling in both, he lacks air sense just as all 
his long and feverish and “‘terrible” history he ‘has 
lacked any nose for trade or any ear for the religious 
blandishments of alien missionaries. Popular sub- 
scriptions and earnest propaganda are now rolling 
up formidable sums for military and commercial 
flying in Turkey, but not thus are birdmen made. 
Comparatively speaking, the Turk, who is a born 
horseman, is a wretched mechanic. He has no 
“touch” on a machine. Figuratively, as well as 
literally, he is likely to go up in the air under ex- 
citement when his feet are not on the ground. . 

In Siam the people of outlying “circles” or vil- 
lages far distant from the seaboard and the capital, 
isolated so far as ground communication is con- 
cerned, turn out by the hundreds to grub off the 
jungle and make landing places whereupon their 
native-made mechanical birds may light in safety. 
Pervasively, Siam has got the idea of flying, responds 
to it gladly, goes to meet it with a kind of instinct. 
The same fibre of stomach nerves that helps a 
Swedish ski jumper to 
launch himself 
exultantly into space 
from the “lip” of his 
scaffolding, articu- 
lates the viscera and 
the brain of a Siamese 
pilot. These little men 
have big flying hearts. 
In the well-established 
air-mail and passenger 
service of the Siamese 
Aéronautical De- 
partment emergency 
landings are negligible 
and “‘crashes” almost 
unknown. 

By contrast, 


(Wide World) 


THE SUCCESSFUL TERMINATION OF THE TOKYO-PARIS FLIGHT MARKED THE 
FIRST GREAT STEP IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF JAPANESE AVIATION 





Japanese progress in aviation has been bought at 
the price of appalling casualties. The world’s best 
infantryman comes, characteristically, close to 
being the world’s worst air pilot. With native per- 
severance, courage, and tireless industry, Japan 
keeps faithfully on trying to catch up with the in- 
ternational sky procession. Both in military and in 
commercial aviation the accomplishment has been 
creditable. The flight from Tokyo to Berlin last 
year, sponsored by the newspaper, sabi, thrilled 
all Japan with a degree of compensation for the long 
death roll of cari who had fallen from heaven. 
That hundredth-of-a-second thinking, the instinc- 
tive anticipation that helps a Guynemer, a Baron 
Richtofen, or a Lowell Smith to master the whim of 
the air, seems characteristically left out of Japanese 
biology. With whatever can be thought out before- 
hand, with whatever may be reported, — as Kuroki’s 
and Nogi’s successive victories were announced from 
Korea and Manchuria as “prearranged,” — with 
such forseeable things the Japanese temperament 
grapples with supreme confidence, no matter what 
the intervening difficulties. But a Samurai pilot, 
during the early years of Japanese flying novitiate, 
would rather go up—and often crash down — 
with two cylinders missing than, by careful pre- 
liminary inspection and trial, run the risk of im- 
pressing the innocent bystanders with lack of 
nerve. Just as a deep instinct of self-preservation in 
the average Chinese flyer helps to make him an ace, 
the corresponding instinct of self-sacrifice in the 
typical Japanese is apt to make him an involuntary 
aérial suicide. 


HESE generalizations in the international air, 

like all others terrestrial, are subject to notable 
exceptions. All American youths, inspired as they 
are by speed and motor love, and by more than a 
generation of pioneers in the making of aviation a 
fine art, are not Nelsons, McConnells, or Kiffen 
Rockwells. Nevertheless, there is more than enough 
testimony on the part 
of foreign instructors 
and well-qualified ob- 
servers to justify a com- 
parison between the 
divergent tempera- 
ments of the jumbled 
nationalities of the East 
and to lend at least 
plausibility to thedraw- 
ing of synthetic conclu- 
sions about the natural 
adaptability of differ- 
ent Asiatic types to 
living and being in the 
air. Whether they will 
keep pace with aviation 
is problematical. 
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Readers and Writers 
By Ernest Boyd 


+: HE Story of the Catholic Church” 

(Boni), by Cuthbert Wright, is 

described by the publishers as an 
“intensely atmospheric” treatment of 
the oldest of Christian institutions. The 
adjective, in this connection, is as mys- 
terious as it is fascinating. The author is 
known to me.as a writer of occasional 
essays on French literary topics, usually 
of a decidedly profane nature, and possi- 
bly he is as surprised as I am to find that 
his first book should prove to be the vol- 
ume which I have just been reading with 
amusement. Not that I wish to deny that 
Mr. Wright has acquitted himself cred- 
itably of his task, but I wonder why and 
how he came to write such a book. 

“All previous histories of the Catholic 
Church have been written either by the 
biassed pens of theologians or by the 
equally biassed ones of the free-thinkers.” 
If I quote this piece of “atmospheric” 
prose from the jacket, it is because it 
presumably explains the genesis of Mr. 
Wright’s history. But I need hardly point 
out that the statement is as shaky in its 
facts as in its rhythm and syntax. There 
have been histories of the Catholic Church 
by laymen who were neither freethinkers 
nor clerical apologists. If Messrs. Albert 
and Charles Boni intended to make a new 
departure with this work, I fear they are 
bound to be disappointed. Moreover, 
were the need for such a history demon- 
strated, there would remain the question 
of finding a writer who might reasonably 
be expected to command the serious at- 
tention of the public. 

Mr. Wright has a light, pleasing style, 
and he obviously entertains a feeling of 
the friendliest familiarity for his subject; 
and nothing that he has to record be- 
tween 30 A.D. and 1918 disturbs him, 
not even the thought that Christ was a 
myth, as Georg Brandes has recently un- 
dertaken to “prove.” The youthful im- 
perturbability of the historian is engaging, 
but I am afraid only the “biassed free- 
thinkers” will share his equanimity. The 
faithful will prefer a little more rever- 
ence, and a little less reasonableness, in a 
writer who is evidently anxious to do well 
by them. 

Like so many esthetic admirers of the 
Church, Mr. Wright has visions of that 
institution as a civilizing medium, a pro- 
tector of the arts, and a rampart against 
the drab and colorless asceticism of Prot- 
estantism. But, as his references to the 
Catholicism around him in America show, 
the dream and the reality are rather dif- 
ferent. He blames it on the Irish, but if 
he will reflect for a moment he will see 
that the Irish are only one element in 





American Catholicism, and an Italian- 
American Catholic is more like an Irish 
Catholic than he is like an Italian, for 
reasons which are not to be explained 
by his theory of an inferiority complex 
due to “‘‘the persecution mania’ inherent 
in a nation subjected to centuries of 
injustice.” 

“What in the name of Chaucer and 
Rabelais do American Catholics expect to 
gain by identifying themselves with Cen- 
sorship, White Lists and all the other cur- 
rent imbecilities in this field?” cries Mr. 
Wright, before proceeding to belabor Mr. 
Dana Skinner, whom he indicts as rep- 
resenting the Commonweal, a Catholic 
weekly of a purity intolerable to Mr. 
Wright. As a Protestant native of a 
Catholic country, I am free from the 
generous illusion that Catholic laymen or 
ecclesiastics can be stirred to an anti- 
puritan fervor by the thought that Rabe- 
lais was a priest. The “Protestantism of 
the Irish Catholic” was, in fact, one of 
my earliest innocent utterances addressed 
to my fellow Celts, when I made the 
alarming discovery that, in the eyes of 
an Irish archbishop, the suggestion that 
theatres should open on Sundays was as 
horrifying as it would seem to a gospel 
tent evangelist. 


Y suspicion is that Mr. Wright 
might as well recommend the 
Borgias as models for all princes of the 
Church as to expect the Commonweal to 
ask, “‘What would Chaucer do?” when- 
ever confronted by evidences of literary 
and drarnatic depravity. Louis Bertrand, 
it is true, once wrote: “I claim, without 
any compromise, the honor of being a 
Catholic, but it enrages me to see that un- 
der cover of Catholicism, a silly prudery is 
imposing upon us a literature for namby- 
pamby little girls, an art without beauty, 
without manhood and without sincerity.” 
But Louis, for all his piety, and notwith- 
standing his life of Saint Augustine, was 
a Frenchman. And in Ireland, at least, 
that rules him out of any discussion 


concerning matters affecting “faith and 
morals,” to use the consecrated phrase. I 
gather from Mr. Wright that what is 
good enough for Catholic Ireland is good 
enough for Catholic America in such 
cases. 

The error at the root of Mr. Wright’s 
calculations consists in his crediting the 
Church with what must be credited to the 
temperament of the people among whom 
it flourished. If neither the Huguenots 
nor the Jansenists succeeded in leaving 
their mark upon more than a fraction of 
the French people, the escape of the 
latter must be due to some instinct more 
powerful in them than in the nations 
which succumbed to Protestant puritan- 
ism. Portions of Ireland that have been 
Catholic for centuries are indistinguish- 
able from the parts where the planted 
Protestants of Cromwell prevailed. The 
Catholic cantons of Switzerland show no 
greater freedom from the restraints of 
puritanism than the Protestant. 


" HE only trouble with the Catholic 

Church in this country is that it 
is rather nervously attempting to be a 
department of the American Defense So- 
ciety or the Purity League.” Mr. Wright 


» speaks more in sorrow than anger, for he 


adds: “‘No one can read its history with- 
out realizing that its true function is 
something very different. It is an in- 
ternational and everlasting Church, lifted 
high above our little systems and prud- 
eries, compounded of cackle and conceit.” 
A beautiful dream, but only a dream, 
Mr. Wright. The Church is “above our 
little systems and pruderies” just as far 
and no farther than we ourselves are. If 
such societies and leagues flourish in 
America but not in Spain, it is because 
Americans want them; and if Americans 
want them, then, why not American 
Catholics? Denmark and Spain are the 
two countries most familiar to me in 
which all the manifestations vaguely 
classed as “puritan” are most conspicu- 
ously absent. Yet, theologically, politi- 
cally, historically, and racially, what two 
nations could be more different? As a 
matter of fact, his study of the history of 
the Catholic Church should have taught 
him why an. Irish-American Cardinal has 
so entirely different a conception of the 
Church’s moral duty from that of a 
Renaissance Italian or a Sixteenth Cen- 
tury Frenchman. If he had not, if the 
Church had not, in her wisdom, learned 
to adapt herself to circumstances, Mr. 
Wright’s story would be shorter and less 
consoling to those who believe in that 
institution. 
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The Nimrod of the Lens 


A Review by Kermit Roosevelt 


HOW TO HUNT WITH THE 
CAMERA. By William Nesbit. New 


York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $10.00. 


T is to be hoped that this interesting 
and well-worked-out volume will do 
its part in drawing recruits to the 

ranks of those who do their shooting with 
a camera. The day of the big-game hunter 
is inevitably drawing to a close. There are 


men still living who remember the dark . 


masses of the buffalo herds blackening the 
plains where now only an occasional 
bleached skull remains to mark their 
passage. The antelope or prong buck is 
fast following in their wake; it is doubtful 
whether the excellent laws for their pro- 
tection will succeed in saving them, yet 
they were far from uncommon when I 
first went West. Even the mountain game 
has been thinned out to the danger point, 
and the bighorn is gone from many of its 
old haunts. The Virginia deer is an excep- 
tion, and with reasonable protection it 
should survive wherever there is a mini- 
mum of wild woodland left. 

Still the fact must be recognized that 
settlers and game cannot live together; 
and if even the Virginia white-tailed deer 
is allowed to increase to an extent where 
it can cause serious damage to crops, no 
conservation laws can or should protect it 
from the hand of the crop owner. We can 
sentimentalize to our heart’s content over 
the disappearance of ‘wild life, but if we 
imagine ourselves in the settler’s boots, we 
an creadily understand how his very exist- 
ence depends upon protecting his fields 
against the ravages of the wild animals. 


UNTING with the rifle and hunting 

with the camera are totally differ- 

ent sports, and a person can like both in 
varying degrees. The camera huntsman 
is apt to introduce himself as a reformed 
rifle huntsman; of course, this may be the 
case, but speaking from personal experi- 
ence and that of a number of friends, I 
would regard the two forms of sport as 
quite separate. When the photography of 
wild life was still in its infancy I was for- 
tunate enough to make certain pictures of 
big game that were well regarded and re- 
ceived by fellow (and far superior) photog- 
raphers. I remember in particular a pho- 
tograph that met with the approbation of 
Herbert Lang, whose own work is so 
justly praised by Mr. Nesbit. The picture 
in question was that of a herd of ele- 
phants, and to take it I stalked to within 
twenty-five yards of them and then, to 
see better over the tall grass, climbed 
up on the dead limb of a tree five or six 
feet from the ground —a_ precarious 


perch. When the shutter clicked it at- 
tracted the attention of the elephants, 
and their trunks raised and wove about 
in the air like animated teakettle spouts. 
Fortunately, the wind remained steady. I 
had nothing but my camera for defense. 

One of the most exciting moments in 
photography is when you lift your plate 
or film from the developer. The man who 
has his developing done for him loses this 
thrill. Moreover, to appreciate it fully, 
you should do your developing in the field. 





(Courtesy Charles Scribner's Sons) 
A RHINO CALF PHOTOGRAPHED BY KERMIT 
ROOSEVELT 


All this, however, does not alter my 
conviction that wild-animal photography 
can never take the place of the chase with 
the rifle. To bring down a charging ele- 
phant or lion or buffalo or rhinoceros is al- 
together a different thing from taking a 
picture. The element of conflict cannot 
come in when your weapon is a camera. 
If you wish to take a charging animal, you 
must have a protector, rifle in hand, be- 
side you. It is a relic of barbarism, this 
love of the chase and desire to bring the 
pursued to bag, but it is a relic that most 
of us wish to see live in our children. 

Even in the pursuit of mountain game, 
sheep or ibex or chamois, their capture 
with the camera does not to me take the 
place of bringing them down with the 
Springfield. Both tastes should be encour- 
aged in the youthful aspirant for wilder- 
ness honors. Both require hardihood and 
skill. In the early days of camera shooting, 
the hunter, in order to get results, had to 
stalk much closer than the rifle hunter; 
but modern lenses can accomplish won- 
ders at long range, and the photographer 
has the advantage in not having to pay 


the same attention to the size of the heads 
which he brings to bag. 

Wild-animal photography is so recent 
in origin that the pioneers are many of 
them still alive. I know well Ernest Schil- 
ling, whose book “Mit Blitzlicht & 
Biichas” chronicles one of the very earli- 
est invasions of the African big-game 
haunts with a camera. At the time of its 
publication in 1906, it was hailed on every 
hand; and Mr. Schilling well deserved all 
the praise bestowed upon him. Radclyffe 
Dugmore and Cherry Kearton were the 
first to follow in his steps. Equipped with 
better tools, and profiting by his expe- 
rience, they made further progress. 
George Shiras is the dean of American 
wild-life photographers. He, I believe, was 
the first to develop the use of the flash- 
light in taking pictures of game, and con- 
tributed many valuable articles, giving 
other enthusiasts the benefit of his experi- 
ence. Akeley has invented and builds today 
what is generally conceded to be the finest 
motion-picture camera for use in the field. 
He is at present in Africa and will soon be 
returning with many thousands of feet of 
new negatives. When one thinks of bird 
photography, Frank Chapman’s unsur- 
passed work comes first to mind. In 
addition to his skill with the camera, he 
possesses the ability to write most delight- 
fully of his experiences. 

In recent years the great advance made 
in the mechanism of moving-picture cam- 
eras has made possible a most interesting 
series of African game. The Martin John- 
sons, Kline, and Mann, among others 
have brought back amazing results; and 
Arthur Young’s films of bear and moose 
and mountain sheep taken in Alaska 
set a goal which it will be indeed difficult 


to surpass. 


HE members of the fraternity of cam- 

era hunters are a fine lot, and such 
as I have met have all been sportsmen in 
the best meaning of the word. They are 
generous with their experience, as I well 
know; for before going to Africa I was in- 
debted to George Shiras, Frank Chapman, 


- and Herbert Lang for much advice and 


practical help. Too few of the great cam- 
era hunters have written of their ad- 
ventures, and such as have done so often 
published only magazine articles. We are 
entitled to have books from them; pam- 
phlets and articles in magazines are 
ephemeral at the best of times. We are 
greatly indebted to Mr. Nesbit, not alone 
for the instruction contained in his book, 
but also for the résumés he gives of the 
work of the best-known game photog- 
raphers. His book fills a long-felt need. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Short Turns. By Barry Benefield. New 
York: The Century Co. $2.00. 


HIS collection of short stories runs 

the gamut of types from the whim- 
sical, the fanciful, the pathetic, to the 
harsh, the sordid, and the grimly realistic. 
And in whatever vein, the author finds 
himself singularly at ease. Although 
“Simply Sugar Pie” should come in the 
second category, paradoxically enough 
it must inevitably be placed in the first. 
It is a haunting bit, flawlessly written. 
Almost as satisfying are “White Silk 
Tights” and “Glow Peddlar,” both 
of which are dreary, sordid fragments 
from Mr. Benefield’s notebook. Perhaps 
the one outstanding piece is “The Queen 
of the Graveyard Ghouls,” a charmingly 
conceived and deftly written whimsy 
with just the suggestion of a sting for 
anyone who can feel it. All in all, “Short 
Turns” is a distinctly interesting piece 
of work from a new pen that promises 
fine things still to come. 


ke OK OK * 


Philip and the Faun. By William Bowen. 


Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 


HEN the amateur—using the 

word in its best sense — turns his 
hand to writing because his inclination 
simply will not be denied, the results of 
his surrender are, more often than not, 
worth particular notice. In such case is 
Mr. Bowen, a San Francisco attorney, 
who writes because he loves writing and 
because he has something to say. In this 
last of his books of fantasy, he has fol- 


lowed a small boy on his search in the 


world of mortals for the ichor which may 
restore Pan to life. With the boy journey 
the nymph, Arethusa, and Festinus, a 
faun. With infinite delicacy, and: a per- 
ception which might easily serve the turn 
of satire if so urged, the author has given 
us a tale, obviously figmented in his own 
imagination, subtly inspired by the oafish 
stolidity of his unimaginative fellows, 
which strikes a note too often left unvi- 
brant in our go-getting consciousness. 


* * KK * 


The White Devil’s Mate. By Lewis Stanton 
Palen. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 


$2.50. 


* HEN a man goes out to fight,” 

writes the author of this stirring 
memoir, “it is one thing; but when he 
takes his wife with him, that is quite 
another.”’ And the story which Mr. Palen 
recounts of the experiences of this young 
Russian noblewoman who “went out to 
fight” with her husband, nicknamed for 











his exploits and his custom of wearing a 
white papakha, the “White Devil,” fully 
justifies his assertion. Those who read the 
narrative of this young Russian officer 
may wonder if the story of his wife, 
covering so much of the same ground, 
will sustain the interest. The first few 
chapters of this book give the answer. 
As her husband told of the more out- 
wardly thrilling adventures of their life in 
hunting and being hunted by Bolsheviki 
during the early years of the Russian 
debacle, so his wife tells the more quiet 
side — the little human bits which a 
woman would notice. There is a stern 
heroism about her narrative which carries 
a sure appeal, yet with the darker side are 
mixed the lighter moments but for which 
a life of such abnormal excitement must 
surely have proved unendurable. 


* * * * * 


Which Way Parnassus? By Percy Marks. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.00. 


IGHT or wrong, Percy Marks usu- 
ally has something to say. Here he 
discusses the many educational problems 
now bewildering our colleges, mercilessly 
attacking the present régime of trustees, 
alumni, and faculty, and suggesting a few 
common-sense improvements. With the 
inanity of a Ph.D. requirement and its 
stultifying influence in keeping valuable 
men out of the teaching profession, he 
shows no patience. In a more constructive 
mood he asserts that the qualifications of 
a freshman can best be judged through his 
English themes. Though reiteration and 
sheer bombast lay him open to suspicion, 
his criticisms are highly stimulating even 
if they are not always justified. 


** * * * 


The New Spirit. By Havelock Ellis. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.25. 


HE first book of the writer whom 
Mencken calls the “most civilized 
Englishman living” is now republished 
with a new preface by the author. It is 
still rich and living to a reader in 1926 


(it was published in 1890), and combines, , 


as does all the writing of Havelock Ellis, 
immense breadth of intellectual vision 
with an artist’s sensitiveness to detail 
and to the harmony of words. “I put it 
forth,” Ellis writes in his third preface, 
“as the prelude to my work, even as a 
programme; as the French Revolution 
was then just a century old the moment 
seemed fitting for an attempt to define 
the ‘new spirit’ of a fresh age...” 
It is still a stimulating, a very prophetic 
introduction to (Continued on page 455) 

























Latest 
Harvarp Booxs 


7? 9 


PRINTS AND BOOKS 
By Witt1aM M. Ivins 


“These papers by the Curator of Prints in 
the Metropolitan Museum are a happy com- 
bination of scholarship, insight, and informal 
literary skill. As a means of augmenting the 
happiness of those who visit museums, these 
Papers are to be recommended.” 


— New Republic. $5.00 


GUTENBERG TO. 
PLANTIN 
By Georce Parker WINSHIP 


“Mr. Winship has covered . . . all the essen- 
tials of his theme. His little study is superbly 
illustrated with reproductions from many 
rare books, and is in itself a thing of great 
beauty, one of the typical productions of the 
Harvard University Press.” 

— Hartford Courant. $3.00 


THE LETTERS OF 
TOBIAS SMOLLETT 


Epitep sy Epwarp S. Noyes 


To the forty-eight known letters of Smollett 
the editor has added nineteen, filled out 
twelve with new material, and enriched them 
all with full scholarly notes. They constitute 
an important addition to literary history. 
$3.00 


BALLADS AND SONGS 
OF THE SHANTY-BOY 
EpITED BY Franz RIcKABY 


Gathered from the lumbermen of the old 
Northwest, “these songs,” says the New 
York Sun, “are in their straggling, naive, 
compelling way as tonic as a breath from the 
northern woods or the wintry lakes that 
border them.” $3.50 


THE ESSAYS OF 
MONTAIGNE 
TRANSLATED BY GEORGE B. Ivzs 


“An excellent piece of work. It is a good 
example of interpretation, and conveys the 
real sense; it is graceful, keeps an even flow, 
and does not worry one with a false modern- 
ism. It makes one forget that it is a transla- 
tion.” 7. St. Loe Strachey, in the London 
Spectator. 4 volumes. $25.00 


DELUSION AND BELIEF 
By C. Macriz CAMPBELL 


The author, Professor of Psychiatry in the 
Harvard Medical School, declares that much 
physical ill comes from false thinking —a 
thesis that he supports with convincing 
examples. He predicts that the next great 
task of medicine will be to combat the un- 
sound beliefs that subtly but surely under- 
mine health. $1.50 
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What the World Is Doing 





(Keystone) 
CANADA'S NEW GOVERNOR-GENERAL 


GUNS ROARED A WELCOME TO VISCOUNT WIL- 
LINGDON AS HE ENTERED OTTAWA ON OCTOBER 
4 AS THE SUCCESSOR TO GENERAL BYNG 


VW YILLIAM GREEN, president of 
the American Federation of Labor 
was the keynoter of the associa- 

tion’s forty-sixth annual convention which 


opened in Detroit on October 4. And the 
direction which his remarks 


a took, denouncing company 
Federation unions and employees’ 


representation associations 
was the cause of such alarm that pastors 
who had invited labor leaders to use their 
pulpits on the following Sunday made 
haste to withdraw their offers of hospital- 
ity. For Detroit is an open-shop city — 
perhaps the most important open-shop 
center in the United States. Company 
unions are many, and to outward ap- 
pearances, at least, relations between 
capital and labor are most amicable; so 
that “Bitty” Green’s sharp attack 
upon a system which has been found to 
operate successfully was not received with 
pleasure. A $5,000,000 drive is on for a 
new Y. M. C. A. building, and naturally 
manufacturers are expected to contribute. 
President GREEN had been invited to ad- 


dress a meeting at the “Y” on Sunday, © 


but his invitation was likewise withdrawn. 
Detroit was taking no chances. 

President GREEN refused to comment 
upon the rescinding of his invitation to 
speak, but he had a word to say about the 
action of the churches. “ For many years,” 
he said, “it has been customary for repre- 
sentatives of labor to accept invitations 
to deliver addresses in churches in the 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


different cities in which the conventions of 
the American Federation of Labor have 
been held. . . . Through this method the 
President problems of labor and the 
Green aims and purpose of the 
Speaks American Federation of La- 

bor were explained and expressed to the 
members. . . . In view of these facts, it 
was therefore surprising to learn through 
the press today that through the influence 
of the Detroit Chamber of Commerce and 
the Building Trades Association, the 
invitations to labor representatives to 
speak in a number of the churches had 
been canceled. It is difficult to believe that 


‘the churches in the city of Detroit would 


yield to such sinister influences. . . . The 
incident ought to serve to show the 
seriousness of the situation and the length 
to which these anti-union organizations 
will go in their attempts to control, for 
their own selfish interests, the religious 
and economic forces of a great city.” In 
his keynote speech, he also referred to 
the five-day week which Henry Forp 
has just announced his intention of 
adopting for his employees; and while he 
did not mention Mr. Forp by name, he 
stated that the Federation was “glad to 
welcome action on the part of any em- 
ployer, large or small, in establishing the 
shorter-work week.” The report of the 
executive council stressed, among other 





(Keystone) 


matters, labor’s “hands-off” policy in 
Mexico. “Without tolerance, the in- 
dividual is denied the right to decide his 
religious affiliations,” said the report, 
in naming this as its reason for refusal to 
intervene. Federal control of radio was 
urged, as was codperation among farmers. 
The action of the World Court con- 
ference recently concluded in Geneva has 
been regarded with some pessimism by 
President Coo.ipcE as well as by Senators 
favorable to the Court who 

PR cca are doubtful whether the 
In Doubt Senate will accept the modi- 
fication in the reservations 

which conditioned American adherence. 
It appears that Mr. Coo.ipcE does not 
intend to make any suggestions himself, 
but will leave it for the Senate to decide 
what action it desires to take. Senator 
Borau has commended the President’s 
stand, and announces that the West is 
much against adherence to the Court. 
There is a similar sentiment in Western 
States regarding cancellation or modifica- 
tion of the European war debts. Repre- 
sentative THEODORE E. Burton of Ohio, 
returned from attending sessions of the 
Interparliamentary Union in Europe, 
states that an enthusiastic movement 
for cancellation is sweeping Europe. “I 
have never known such a propaganda 
in Europe as there is now in favor of 


SENATOR AND MRS. GUY D. GOFF OF WEST VIRGINIA 
SENATOR GOFF CAUSED A SENSATION IN THE DAUGHERTY-MILLER CONSPIRACY TRIAL IN NEW YORK CITY 
BY ASSUMING FULL RESPONSIBILITY FOR MR. DAUGHERTY: IN THE MATTER. HE WAS ASSISTANT TO THE 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL IN 1921 
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cancellation of the debts,” he said. “‘That 
propaganda extends somewhat into this 


country. I am convinced there is a big - 


organization behind it.” 

Meanwhile, France is apparently com- 
mitted to a course of refusing further con- 
sideration of the agreement upon debt 
funding worked out between Secretary 

ME.Lton and Ambassador 

France Henri BERENGER, if state- 

Ignores 

Debt Problem™ents made by Deputy 
ApriEN Dariac, chairman 

of the special committee of the Chamber 
of Deputies appointed to report to Parlia- 
ment at Alencon on October 3, are to be 
accepted as the Government’s position. 
Said Deputy Dariac: “The French 
Parliament will have the choice between 
rejecting purely and simply the Washing- 
ton agreement, which would put us in the 
situation of a stubborn debtor, or of 
ratifying it with certain reservations” 
— that is, a safeguard clause. There was 
a third course, too, observed M. Dariac, 
which he ventured to suggest, not as 
chairman of the committee, but per- 
sonally. The whole matter of interallied 
debts, he felt, might quite fairly be pre- 
sented for arbitration under the auspices 
of the League of Nations. Despite the fact 
that the United States has no official 
connection with the League, he felt that 
such an important question might quite 


_ possibly be considered there. 


Josepx Sra tin, general secretary of the 
All-Union Communist party, governing 
body of the Russian state, is having a 
taste of internal party ruction which must 

be most annoying to him so 

Stalin —_ soon after he had driven the 
oc steam roller over all opposi- 
tion. TRoTSKI, KAMENEFF, 

Rapek, ZInoviEFF, and others who were 
ousted from responsible positions by 
StTa.in’s influence are not content to sit 


(Keystone) 
VINCENT RICHARDS, THIRD RANKING AMATEUR 
TENNIS STAR, WHO HAS DECIDED TO TURN PRO- 
FESSIONAL. PHOTO SHOWS HIM WITH HIS WIFE 








(Keystone) 


NOW HE IS SIR ALAN COBHAM 
THE DARING AVIATOR WHO HAS JUST COMPLETED A 28,000-MILE FLIGHT FROM ENGLAND TO AUSTRALIA AND 
- BACK, HAS BEEN KNIGHTED FOR HIS NOTABLE ACHIEVEMENT 


idle and let the victor enjoy the spoils; 
instead, they have committed the su- 
preme crime in the Communist decalogue, 
and “violated party discipline.” Their 
action has been to appear before meetings 
of various trade unions and there de- 
nounce STALIn and his iron tactics which 
brushed all opposition from his path at 
the last Soviet Congress. He has forsaken 
the paths of true revolutionary doctrine, 
say these malcontents, and set the govern- 
ment toward state socialism which is 
little more than state capitalism. The next 
party Congress is to be held on October 
25. There, no doubt, the offenders against 
party discipline will be dealt with as the 
Central Executive Committee knows how 
to deal with those who disobey its orders. 
Last June, a referendum gave German 
voters an opportunity to express their 
feelings upon confiscation of the property 
belonging to the former ruling family of 
which Herr Witt1am Ho- 


— HENZOLLERN is still the 
pated head. Just under fifteen 


million of them were willing 
to take his estates, but there were too few 
to make confiscation an actual eventual- 
ity. Now, apparently, the Prussian Fi- 
nance Minister, Hopker Ascuorr, has 
settled the matter with the former Kaiser, 
and it is expected that all parties con- 
cerned will ratify. By the agreement, the 
ex-Kaiser will get a settlement of $5,000,- 
000 in cash, as well as 280 acres of land, 
which represent only part of his former 
vast estates. 
The press is already unlimbering its 
guns in a preliminary salute to Roumania’s 
queen, who arrived in Paris 
Queen on October 5 on her way 
to the United States. For 
the week intervening 
before leaving Cherbourg on the Leviathan, 
Queen Marie planned to complete her 


wardrobe and tour the city with her two 
children, Prince Nicuoxas and Princess 
ILEANA, who are with her. Although on 
her American visit she will be the official 
representative of her people, she will con- 
fine herself, according to reports, to a 
single public interview, and that upon her 
arrival in New York. Aside from this she 
will journey through the nation for per- 
sonal and private enjoyment. The dis- 
tinguished guest, so runs the legend, has 
shingled her hair while in Paris; thereby 
adding the phrase “most modern” to her 
international reputation as “Europe’s 
most beautiful queen.” 

On October 1, following Mlle. Suzanne 
LeNGLEN and Miss Mary K. Browne, 
VincenT Ricuarps, third ranking ama- 
teur in American tennis, entered the pro- 
fessional fold shepherded by ~ 
C. C. Pye, bustling pro- 
motor who exploited the 
Illinois gridiron star, “Rep” GraNnGE, so 
successfully last year. With the addition 
of Paut Feret, compatriot of Mlle. 
LENGLEN, Py te has planned for them an 
exhibition tour of the principal cities of 
Canada and the United States with 
matches commencing on October 12 at 
Toronto. Contracts have already been’ 
made, according to the Pye organization, 
providing for commercial use of the names 
of Mile. LEncLEN and Ricuarps for va- 
rious advertising purposes, with further 
royalties yet to come. Rumor has been 
persistent that Miss HELEN WILLs, for- 
mer National Women’s Champion, had 
been approached by Mr. Py te, and that 
she would climb on the band wagon 
behind the other four. According to a 
report in the New York \Times, however, 
Miss Wixts has denied not only that she 
had been approached on the subject, but 
that she would consider surrendering her 
amateur status if she had the chance. 


Richards 
Goes Pro 
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A Queen Comes Visiting 
(Continued from page 440) 
agriculture to manufacturing which has 
made Genoa and Turin comparable to 
Baltimore and Cleveland. Queen Marie has 
the material interests of her people at 
heart, also. We shall doubtless hear much 
of the opportunities for American capital 
in the development of this wealthy coun- 
try — for Roumania has coal, oil, natural 
gas, huge forests, and other sources of 
wealth, together with abundant and 

willing labor, all crying for utilization. 

She is also devoted heart and soul to 
the revival of Roumanian peasant arts, 
of which the Cleveland Art Museum 
has such an excellent collection. The 
farmer’s wife, in Roumania as elsewhere, 
has fallen in love with the sewing ma- 
chine and the movies. Shortly after the 
war, Director Tzigara-Samurcash of the 
magnificent Ethnographic Museum in 
Bucharest told me he considered Rou- 
manian textile art doomed, and that he 
thought 1950 would see no more of it. 
Queen Marie heads a group of society 
women in Roumania who are making 
every possible effort to encourage the 
peasantry to continue their spinning 
and weaving, and painting delicate pat- 
terns on the Easter eggs. She wears Rou- 
manian dress on all formal occasions, 
happy in the consciousness that those 
dignified and tasteful costumes well be- 
come her beauty. Thanks to this initia- 
tive, you still hear the clack-clack of the 
looms as you pass the farmers’ houses — 
looms identical with those of the Ken- 
tucky mountaineers. 

Queen Marie is an English princess; 
she speaks such English as we should 
expect from a granddaughter of Queen 
Victoria and a cousin of the Prince of 
Wales. But she has become a Roumanian 
of the Roumanians. She is adored by her 
people, the gentle, kindly, Latin nation- 
ality down by the Danube and the Dnies- 
ter, who have lived a thousand years 
beside the Serbs with never a battle be- 
tween them. Rarely have I seen such 
enthusiasm anywhere as was shown her 
at the opening of the first Parliament of 
Greater Roumania. We shall welcome 
in her a worthy representative of the 
English nobility, to be sure; but she is 
not likely to let us forget that she is a 
loyal adopted daughter of Roumania. 
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Correspondence 





The Debt Question Again 


Sacramento, Cal. 
To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

A particularly disquieting thing alike 
to the statesman, the economist, and the 
politician is the enormous international 
debt. It has been repeatedly and is now 
again proposed to remit these debts alto- 
gether. To this idealistic proposal in the 
present state of international affairs, se- 
rious objections may be urged. But be- 
lieving a plan intermediate between rigid 
enforcement and complete and imme- 
diate remission that will accord with rea- 
son, with our own interest, and with the 
temper of the American people may be 
successfully worked out, I suggest the 
following: Postpone for one year the pay- 
ment of interest on the adjusted obliga- 
tions of our European debtors. At the end 
of the year, remit the accrued interest on 
the debts of those nations that, in the 
judgment of the President and the Senate 
of the United States, by codperation with 
the League of Nations and an American 
Commission comparable to the Dawes 
Commission, shall have contributed loy- 
ally and efficiently to the present main- 
tenance and permanent establishment 
of international peace. Let future mora- 
toriums and remissions depend on the 
success of previous ones without obli- 
gation on our part, either implied or 
expressed. 

In favor of this plan, the following 
considerations may be urged: 


(1) It would go far toward convincing 
the world that America is not the un- 
mitigated Shylock which she is thought 
to be by a practically unanimous Europe; 
(2) America was involved in the world 
system of secret diplomacy, competitive 
armament, economic exploitation and im- 
perial ambitions which predestined the 
World War and, in so far, was responsible 
for it, and America has not yet liquidated 
her share in this responsibility; (3) Amer- 
ica made an enormous investment, largely 
represented by European indebtedness, 
ostensibly “to make the world safe for 
democracy.” We have remitted approx- 
imately half of this indebtedness; the 
remaining half is a doubtful and incon- 
venient asset and a possible liability. 
Why not convert it by gradual remission, 
contingent on the fulfillment of interna- 
tional obligations for peace, into a positive 
asset in world-opinion and world com- 
merce? (4) It would greatly facilitate 
world commerce, simplify world finance, 
enlarge American markets, and thus cor- 
respondingly promote American pros- 
perity. 

So far as I know, such a plan has not 
been previously suggested, and it seems 
to me worthy of thoughtful and dis- 
passionate discussion. 

W. A. Briccs. 
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satisfying service to our customers 
qualify us to do your banking business 


‘Brookline Trust Company 


1627 BEACON STREET, WASHINGTON SQUARE 
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1341 BEACON STREET 
COOLIDGE CORNER 
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THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 


An International Association of Readers and Writers 


THE STEP LADDER 
‘ A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 
The world’s greatest association of bookly 
minded folk. Prize poetry contests. Codp- 
erative publishing. Just say you are inter- 
ested. 
FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 

1217 East 53 Street Chicago, IIl., U. S. A. 





AUTOGRAPHS WANTED. Good prices will 
be given for desirable letters written by Roosevelt, 
Wilson, Harding, Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Zachary 
Taylor, John Adams, Washington, Franklin, John 
Paul Jones, Poe, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Mark Twain, 
John Howard Payne, Lafcadio Hearn and other dis- 
tinguished Americans. Poems, Hymns and other ms. 
of famous authors particularly desired. Miscellaneous 
collections purchased. 

Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 


RELIGIOUS AND DISTINCTIVE BOOKS 
Mail Orders Given Prompt Attention 
Send Them to Department I __ Tel. Hay. 1600 

ILGRIM OOK STORE 
T he Press Boston, MASS. 


14 Beacon Street vv Near tHe State House 


AUTOGRAPHS gz!" "ser Sects 
ADELINE ROBERTS 
51 West 4oth St. New York, N. Y. 


Magazine, periodical and fine book binding 
CORLIES, MACY & CO., INC. 


Established 1857 
441 Part Sr. yee 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


Free catalogue of French, Italian, Spanish, and 
German books. State language desired. 
SCHOENHOF'’S 
(Established 1856) 
387 Washington St. 


**Posies that Grew at G. H.-Q.”” 


A book of stirring verse. Author’s autographed 
Edition, $3.00. 

THE MESSENGER SHOPPE 
Smithtown Branch Long Island 


NY TRANSLATION OF LATIN, 
Greek, French, German and Spanish 
classics may be obtained from us if published. 
Write for prices. Translation Publishing 
Company, Inc., 76 Fifth Ave., New York City. 











New Yorr 





Boston, Mass. 











Original Autograph Letters of Celtesibrie 
of all nations bought and sold. Send for price lists. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN 
Publisher ‘‘ The Collector,’’ $1.00. Established 1887 
578 Madison Ave., New York City 


(73 99 California gold: twenty- 
five-cent size, $.27; fifty- 
cent size, $.53. Large 

selling catalogue free. 

NORMAN SHULTZ 

Salt Lake City Box 746 





Utah 











DANISH and siIn sealed tins. Sent 
WESTPHALIAN sparcel post C. O. D. 


75c a lb. Ready to 

serve. Satisfaction 

ger memes “"; _. 

Cooked—Boned— delicacy,” waite o 
Sweetened— pleased customer. 


Langley Wharton Co., Direct Importers 
88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 

















Sun Kissed 


Sun Kissed =» - SANTA BARBARA 
KudGucad CALIFORNIA 

Furnished houses for rent of all sizes and prices in 
Santa Barbara and Montecito. Properties of all 
kinds For Sale. Literature and mape free. Live in 
ax Home Paradise of the World.” Communicate 


H. G. CHASE Santa Barbara, California 




















(Continued from page 451) that age which 
has become our own. Many of the proph- 
ecies are fulfilled, or still in process of ful- 
fillment. At the time “The New Spirit” 
was issued, it was considered a thoroughly 
outrageous book. Mr. Ellis quotes sam- 
ples of its early reviews. “A more foolish, 
unwholesome, perverted piece of senti- 
mental cant we have never wasted our 
time over,” said the World. The Spectator 
could not “imagine anything of which it 
could be more necessary for human na- 
ture to purge itself, than the new spirit 
of Havelock Ellis!” Written as a book 
of revolt in 1890 by a comparatively 
young man, it will appeal to the modern 
reader for its vitality, beauty, and tested 
wisdom. 
* * * *K * 


Eugene O'Neill. By Barrett H. Clark. 
New York: Robert M. McBride & 
Co. $1.00. 


HE “Modern American Writers” 

series fills a useful and almost 
empty shelf. It supplies a critical and 
autobiographical summary of living 
American authors in a form between the 
casual article and the full-dress critical 
appraisal. A lot of American writers like 
O’Neill and Cabell, for example, are too 
young and unpredictable to call for de- 
tailed “Life and ,Letters,” but some 
knowledge of their life and a preliminary 
critique of their work is much needed. For 
a dramatist like O’Neill, who invariably 
has something he is “trying to do” in 
each of his plays, this analysis by a 
sympathetic critic is an aid to under- 
standing and an enjoyment. O’Neill 
wrote prolifically before his first Broad- 
way success, “Beyond the Horizon,” 
in 1920. The story of these years of 
apprenticeship is a story of immense 
interest, especially to the professional 
student of plays. 


*x**e KK * 


Causes and Their Champions. By M. A. 
De Wolfe Howe. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $4.00. 


es AUSES,” as Mr. Howe hints in his 

introduction, are at a low ebb in 
America at this moment. Successive waves 
of prosperous normalcy have deadened 
our uplift consciousness. Yet America, 
beyond most countries in the past century, 
has been productive of ideals and their 
champions. Mr. Howe, whose acquaint- 
ance with American biography is perhaps 
as wide as that of any man living, has 
picked outstanding American “causes” 
and interwoven their history with the life 
story of their principal advocates. Slavery, 
temperance, peace, labor, woman’s rights, 
the social uses of great wealth, are a few of 
the mighty issues to which Mr. Howe de- 
votes a biographical and historical chap- 
ter. Each little monograph is based on 





large reading, and succeeds in being ,ac- 
curate and popular at the same time. 
Every “champion” is treated with a 
kindly sympathy and a good-natured criti- 
cism. One longs at times for a more glow- 
ing appreciation, a deeper criticism, and a 


sharper irony. ae 


Pope. By Lytton Strachey. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. $1.00. 


N this small and delightfully brilliant 
volume the scholarly Mr. Strachey has 
analyzed the spirit and the matchless art 
of the Asp of Twickenham with deftness 
and a characteristic understanding. 


saves 


Buy direct from maker. A full- 
size, fragrant cigar for 5c com- 
parable only to 13c store 
brands. Handmade. Finest 
tobaccos (same asin 2-for-25c 
cigars), carefully cured, 
skilfully blended. 


Smoke 5 Free ‘| 
Send for trial box of 50. Smoke 5 at 


my risk, return the rest for refund ( 
if not pleased. 






















50 Bender Specials 
for $2.50. Strong, 
mild or medium. Save 
at least $2.50. Pleases 
the most particular taste. 
Thousands buy regularly. 
Send only $2.50, (or pay on 
delivery plus 20c Govt. fees). 
Money back Guarantee. 


LOUIS BENDER & CO. 
90 West St. Dept. 5, New York 






















Save #250q Box 





Cairn Terrier Puppies 


Two lovely home-trained pups, male and female, 
sired by Robinscroft Pickles, out of Jennifer O’ the 
Ark. ‘Jen,’ the mother, is a great pet in a home where 
she and her family receive every care and attention, 
making the puppies healthy, clever,and very desir- 
able. For information please write 

MRS. C. D. HAYWARD 
56 Colonial St. Hartford, Conn. 


ARKANSAW KENNELS All $100 Coon Hounds, $75. 
All $75 Coon Hounds, $50. 
All $50 Combination Hounds, $37.50. All $2 
Hounds, $15. All $25 young Hounds, started nicely, $15. 
I will give twenty days’ trial, and pay express one way.if 
I fail to please you. 

CHARLIE BATES, Manager 
Box 342 " Me 


COCKER SPANIELS 


Four months old solid black puppies, select breed- 


ing, reasonably priced. 
DR. W. B. MAXSON 
New Jersey 








Flemington 








STAGHOUNDS 


Trained Staghounds for sale; all guaranteed; also 
pups from a 32-inch sire. 


Cherokee W. A. CARLISLE 


FOR SALE. Irish 
Setter puppies from 
America’s best breed- 
ing. Write for folder and _ prices. 
T. D. McLISTER 
Brighton 


Oklahoma 








Tennessee 
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Clip and Mail This Coupon—— 


The Williams & Wilkins Co. 


Baltimore, Md. No Charge No Obligation 


Please send me—without charge or obligation— the brochure 


SCIENCE AS GOOD READING 


A Brief Essay (10 pages) on the Reading of Scientific Books As a 


Cultural and Literary Exercise 


Ce 


SSpcony CE is good reading. No longer invari- 
ably couched in the language of the pedant, 
or hopelessly involved with technology, science is 
more prolific of ideas, throws more searching 
light on life and its environments than literature 
of any other type. 


Especially recommended to the reader of edu- 
cation and intellectual attainment is ALFRED J. 
LOTKA’S 


Elements of Physical Biology 


A far-flung view of the evolving universe written with creative imagi- 
nation and supported by a vast array of fact 


This paragraph is a symposium of comment 
by the reviewers: “An original book in the 
highest sense of the word. It approaches the 
problem of evolution from the standpoint of 
the physicist and the philosopher. Never 
before has this approach been made with any- 
thing like so competent a mentality as Dr. 
Lotka’s (Pearl). To the general reader will 
come a new realization of the unity of the uni- 
verse (American Journal of Science). Every 
one at all capable of the proper study of man- 
kind will find it original, intelligible and of 
absorbing interest (Parshley). As fascinating 
a book of science as I have read in a long long 
time (Leary). Contains a vast amount of facts 
unobtainable within the same compass else- 
where (Nature).”’ 


Seventy-one illustrations 490 pages $6.00 


The WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 














Suggestions for Classroom 


Study 


By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personnally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


PoticeMEN 1N Murr. 1. Titles of articles often - 


have an important effect both in attracting the 
attention of a casual person glancing through 
the magazine, and in presenting an idea which sets 
up a picture in the reader’s mind. What does the 
title of this article suggest? Is the word “mufti” 
familiar to you? Perhaps you will be able to tell 
its derivation and the occasion for its inclusion in 
our everyday vocabulary. 2. The opening sentence 
of an article or newspaper “story” is known as the 
lead. What can you say of the lead which Mr. Bake- 
less has employed? Does it interest you and make 
you want to read further? 3. Those who are inter- 
ested in journalism will find much to interest them 
in the Crime Commission’s decision to write news- 
paper editors and police-court reporters for an 
intimate survey of conditions in their particular 
localities. Why would they be more qualified to 
give an accurate picture of conditions than a busi- 
ness man, a lawyer, or a clergyman? 4. A year ago 
a controversy arose over the question of news- 
papers’ printing a large amount 6f crime news. 
One paper, the Des Moines, Iowa, Register, rele- 
gated all news of this sort to an inside page. Do you 
think that crime news should be given full publicity 
in the newspapers? State your reasons. 5. Examine 
the front pages of several of our more notorious 
dailies. What proportion of the space, on the 
average, is devoted to crime reports? Does this 
examination surprise you? What inferences can 
you draw from this in regard to both the prevalence 
of crime and the journalistic taste of the American? 

A Queen Comes Visitinc. Locate Roumania on 
your school map, and read as much as possible 
concerning the history of the nation and the life of 
its people. Are they largely factory workers? 
farmers? herdsmen? Some teachers will desire to 
assign topics to particular members of the class 
for individual study and report. These might 
include: (a) School life in Roumania. (b) Life in 
Bucharest. (c) Quaint peasant costumes. (d) 
Roumania’s part in the World War. (e) Literary 
works of Queen Marie. 2. From newspaper accounts 
of the progress of Queen Marie’s party, members of 
the class will be able to keep in touch with her trip 
across the Atlantic. 3. Why should she pay the 
United States a visit just at this time? 4. What 
other royal personages have visited the United 
States since the beginning of the year? 5. Members 
of the class interested in government may want 
to look up magazine articles and books upon 
Roumania’s part in the Treaty of Versailles. Was 
Roumania’s territory enlarged at that time? From 
what other countries was the land taken? Locate 
Bessarabia on the map, and then look up an editorial 
on page 403 of the October 9 INDEPENDENT. Com- 
ment upon the struggle going on there. 6. With 
what other countries is Roumania connected 
through intermarriage of the ruling houses? What 
important alliance did one such marriage lead to 
in the World War? What other such alliances can 
you recall in recent times which have changed the 
course of international relations in Europe? 

Is tHE Wortp Marcuinc To American Music? 
1. After reading Mr. Van Norman’s article through 
with care, what should you say would sum up in 
a sentence the gist of his argument? 2. If any of 
you have traveled in foreign countries recently, 
write a brief composition giving your own view of 
the question. Do you agree with the author? 3. Is he 
justified in treating only the commercial side of the 
question; that is, the phases which deal with the 
actual sale of American musical instruments and 
products in foreign countries? 4. Is there also an 
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8 5 
‘aed zsthetic element to the proposition? Are American and who wrote it? 9. Who wrote the “Hungarian of the Turk’s adaptability as an aviator, the 
m composers supplanting the recognized masters Rhapsodies”? Could these be classed as jazz in author states that he has “no ‘touch’ on a ma- 
abroad? 5. Do you consider that Mr. Van Norman Europe? g. The author quotes an English critic chine.” Explain. Identify: Guynemer; Baron 
is being wholly fair when he bases his idea so much _ who says: “Jazz has stirred up human passions to _Richtofen; Lowell Smith; polyglot Americanism; 
on the exportation of jazz and jazz instruments? the pitch of a war of retaliation in art.” Should camions; Icari. After identifying the last word, 
Write two or three paragraphs giving your own there be any just reason for this? Is any spirit of | the teacher may want to have some member of 
opinion of the position of jazz in the field of music __ retaliation justified in any art? Give your views the class look up and report upon the episode to 
as an art. 6. What kind of music do other countries on the universality as opposed to the nationality _ which it is an allusion. 3. What do you think of the 
“_— possess which at all corresponds to our American of art. author’s word picture of the Chinese aviator. 
roe jazz. Could the folk songs of certain European Asia IN THE Arr. Aviation in the United States Recall other occasions when these national char- 
Ste nations come under that head? 7. Write a brief and in Europe has become familiar through frequent _ acteristics have come into play. 4. What in your 
“tnd essay telling just what part jazz plays in our if. mention in the daily papers, but few persons know _own opinion might be some of the reasons why a 
i. and what part the folk music of other countries _ what strides are being made in that direction by the Japanese tends to be “involuntary aérial suicide” 
tao plays in theirs. Are the two positions at all com- Asiatic peoples. 1. Locate all the countries men- _ while a Chinese aviator possesses the qualifications 
' : parable? 8. What is “The Rhapsody in Blue,’ tioned by Mr. Marvin on the map. 2. In speaking of an “ace”? 
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the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
ake bs 
- Railway Company 
hem 
>wS- 
pl To Holders of 
_ Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds of 1925, due 1925, 
sak. Four Per Cent. Fifteen- Year European Loan of 1910 Bonds, due 1925, 
“ 414% Convertible Gold Bonds, due 1932, 
— Twenty-five Year Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds of 1909, due 1934, 
ws General and Refunding Mortgage Gold Bonds, Series A, and Series B, due 2014, 
ong ae ng = _— and Pug und First Mortgage Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 
ue 4 
you Preferred Stock, and 
a Common Stock. 
nine 
a. The District Court of the United States for the Northern District of Illinois, Eastern Division, has 
his ; fixed November 22, 1926, as the date for the foreclosure sale of the property of Chicago, Milwaukee and 
i St. Paul Railway Company. 
a. There have been deposited under the Plan and Agreement of Reorganization dated June 1, 1925, as 
on? modified November 19, 1925, more than $158,000,000 of the bonds secured under the General and 
5 Refunding Mortgage (which secures all the above mentioned bonds except the Puget Sound Bonds), or 
i : more than 78% of such bonds outstanding in the hands of the general public, and more than $23,500,000 
ible of the Puget Sound Bonds, or approximately 90% of those bonds outstanding in the hands of the general 
4 . public. In addition, Hon. Andrew W. Mellon, Director General of Railroads, holder of a note of the Rail- 
Zi way Company for $20,000,000, for which $32,000,000 of General and Refunding Mortgage Bonds are 
ie pledged, has advised that he will accept the provisions of the Plan in respect of that note if the reorgani- 
lass zation is effected within a reasonable time. More than two-thirds of the outstanding Preferred Stock and 
ight Common Stock of the Railway has also been deposited under the Plan. 
“(a) Bills which had been introduced in both Houses of Congress to permit the refunding of the indebtedness 
rary of railroads (including that of Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway Company) to the Government 
sii failed to come to a vote at the last session of Congress, but such legislation may be brought to a vote at 
“— the next session. If such legislation is enacted in time to permit it to be taken advantage of in the St. Paul 
trip reorganization, the Reorganization Managers will endeavor to effect an agreement with the Secretary of 
pr the Treasury and with the Bondholders and Stockholders Committees constituted under the Plan, for 
~ the refunding of all or part of the indebtedness of the Railway Company to the Government and the 
Pre necessary modification of the Reorganization Plan to that end. 
bers However, the Reorganization Managers are firmly convinced that the reorganization must not longer 
fart be delayed in order to speculate upon the possibility of any form of Government assistance. The efficiency 
pon and prosperity of the railroad cannot be completely restored until the termination of the receivership. 
Was The maintenance of an efficient morale among the personnel of the property, the necessity of large 
roi j capital expenditures, particularly for equipment, which cannot effectively be financed during the receiver- 
pate ship, and the large expense necessarily inherent in any receivership, make it imperative that the reorgani- 
rial zation be consummated and the receivership terminated as promptly as possible. Furthermore, delay in 
nae turning the property over to the New Company results in withholding from bondholders the interest 
Vith to which they will be entitled upon their new securities under the Plan and which may be paid to them 
sted immediately upon the consummation of the reorganization. 
Jhat Holders of bonds and stock of the above issues which have not yet been deposited under the Plan may 
1 to still participate in the reorganization, without penalty, by depositing their bonds or stock with the 
can respective depositaries named in the Plan, and are urged to do so prior to November 22, 1926, the date 
the fixed for the foreclosure sale. 
_ September 30, 1926. 
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YOURSELF plus 


maqination , 








Know the principles that govern IMAGINA- 
TION and you can use it every day for greater 
joy and profit. The sudden thought that hits 
the nail on the head is not a hit-or-miss. It 
is the result of controllable mental processes. 


HE problems of every day life that 
have to be met. The questions that 
have to be answered right: Should this 
job be accepted? Should this contract be 
signed? Should I get married? What is 
the right way to begin this letter? 


You concentrate to find the answer. You 
will to solve it. But the harder you work 
the more remote seems the answer. Then 
— “sleep on it,” or “‘go out and play golf.” 
What happens? 


It is likely that in the quiet of the night, 
or at the first moment of awakening, or 
just as you are teeing up at the tenth hole, 
or while you are in church—in a flash 
comes the right answer! 


You have had that experience. You 
know the thrill and relief that accom- 
panies it. It is the ease, the certainty, the 
swiftness of the thing that is memorable. 


Then — realize that it is not just 
chance. It is not just “‘luck” that in a 
moment of freedom your mind grasped 
the right answer and brought it trium- 
phantly to you! This was the work of 
creative IMAGINATION. 


By a natural method that is as simple 
and quick as it is satisfying, you can train 
your IMAGINATION to do with speed 
what years of concentration and hard 
work could never do. Namely: show you 
the way. 


This great book is a study of IMAGI- 
NATION. ‘It shows you how to use this, 





‘the dominant faculty of your mind. It 


reveals with the utmost soundness, and 
with fascinating illustrations from every 
day life, the principles of creative thinking. 


IMAGINATION gives you the feel 
of what can be. It shows you how to 
accomplish by letting you feel the doing 
of it in advance. Opportunity is never 
given. It is taken on the fly, for imagi- 
nation meets it halfway. 


Four people swam the English Channel 
immediately after Gertrude Ederle. What 
held them back? Why not before? Lack 
of vivid enough imagination. 


The message of this book is that such 
imagination may be stimulated ahead 
of time. IMAGINATION can be con- 
sciously trained! 


Did you ever leave a dinner party, or 
company, or a business conference, or a 
girl, and feel that you had not quite meas- 
ured up? You think of the bright things 
you might have said. Train your IM- 
AGINATION. Then those things will 
occur to you at the right time. Mr. Leem- 
ing shows in a definite way how this 
can be done. 


This wonderful, soundly scientific book 
throws the use and law of IMAGINA- 
TION into a clear light. It is as easy to 
read as a novel, bright, witty, enticing, 
without technical phrasing. 
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What is Imagination 


Worth 7 


Benjamin C. Leeming, in the only popular, 

t soundly scientific book of its kind, takes 
IMAGINATION out of the realm of uncer- 
tainly and the fantastic — and shows you with 
clear reasoning how to use that remarkable, 
joyful power for achievement. 


See what JOHN MACY, author of 
“The Story of the World's Litera- 
ture,” wrote to Mr. Leeming: ‘‘I have 
read every word of it at a time when 
my desk is piled high with books that 
I must read as part of my work, And 
that is honest proof of how much I 
like it. Your book has helped me as 
an ordinary person living a life, and 
it has helped me as a professi 
writer, releasing some ideas and im- 
pulses that were immured somewhere 
in the back of my head. * * * I have 
never seen a book like ‘yours. * * * 
You get close to the living fact, the act 
of creative imagination.” 

BASIL KING, the famous author, 
writes: ‘‘I have nowhere seen so com- 
plete and logical an enfoldment{of the 
theme. You have put it, too, in a way 
— practically every one can under- 

a: cre: 


Is imagination worth while? Try to take it 
‘out of business — and you have left a cold, 
hard bone to pick. Try to take it out of house- 
keeping — and you have left drudgery, rou- 
tine. Try to take it out of literature and art — 
you have left blank materials. But put imagi- 
mation into life, put more and more of it into 
whatever you are doing; and you will discover 
what you are looking for — Satisfaction. 


”) Along 


The value of a sound, clear book on this subject is not 
represented by its nominal price. Its value can only be 
realized when you have read a few of its pages. The pub- 
lishers, encouraged by the enthusiasm of thousands of 
readers, are willing to send a copy for you to examine. 
If, after you have read a chapter or two, you do not share 
its inspiration and wish to read the entire book, possess 
it and make its thoughts’ your own — you may return 
the copy and your payment will be refunded without 
question. 
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The M. H. Schroeder Co. 
Dept. 1210, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


' 
| 
! 
I : : 
r Please send, all charges prepaid, a copy of Leeming's 
notable new book IMAGINATION — Mind's Domi- 
| nant Power. Enclosed is $3.00 [please add 10c for 
j postage]. 1f Iam not captivated by the book and feel that 
it is worth many times its price, I have the privilege 
e! of returning it within two weeks and receive the 
| prompt refund of my payment. 
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If you prefer you can pay postman on delivery 
—same refund privilege. 
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